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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Beginning of a Mission. 


With this issue we commence the publication of, in the 
first instance,a monthly supplement, under the title of “ The 
“Gas Salesman.” It is hoped that this new venture will 
perform a very useful service for the whole gas industry, 
and will be appreciated and assisted so as to justify its de- 
velopment. Its appearance does not by any means suggest 
that the gas sales part of the gas business has been journal- 
istically neglected. But that section of the industry is so 
highly and progressively important that it is felt, instead of 
matters pertinent to it being mixed up with all the other 
technical and commercial questions with which we have to 
deal in the “ JourNAL,” that something much more effective 


and useful to the entire industry can be done by a concen- © 


tration upon, and an expansion of, the treatment of the 
many subjects that are special to gas use and application. 
This view, we already know, is shared by a considerable 
number of responsible men in the gas industry, several of 
whom have kindly consented to help us to carry out the 
large programme before us. This programme becomes the 
larger, the more we apply ourselves to its consideration. 

It has had to be confessed, and this over and over again, 


that in the gas industry, speaking of it as a whole, the part 
of the work devoted to the selling of gas and gas appliances 
and their application has not been, largely through the apathy 
of gas administrators, raised to the same standard as that at 


the producing part. There is a want of balance between 
the two, and the shortage is at the business end. This does 
not apply to all undertakings. There are some whose sales 


department standards are high; but from the height they | 


occupy, there is a sharp decline to those concerns the sales 
department standards of which are low, or are entirely in- 
discernible. We hope the Supplement will assist in altering 
this; and it will be the hope of all who help us to make 
the Supplement a means to the end of improving conditions, 
and who realize that it will be of general benefit to the gas 
industry to obtain the highest possible reputation everywhere 
for good and efficient service. We must admit that there has 
been much excellent publicity and propaganda work among 
the public. There has been a good accretion of gas business 
in many cities and towns; but in not a few places there has 
been something missing—something which, if in existence, 


would everywhere result in the maximum reward from the | 


enterprise in publicity and propaganda. While there is co- 
operation in advertising and propaganda, organization and 
methods at the place of direct contact with the consumers 
are often such that indifferent service prevails,so that much 


of the benefit of the original publicity and propaganda work | 


is lost. That this is not imagination but reality is frankly 
admitted by some of the keenest observers in the industry— 
men who take a large part in its activities. It is even held 
to be true by prominent leaders in the British Commercial 
Gas Association. 

Therefore, to realize the largest measure of business- 


getting for the industry, the deficiency in organization and | 
methods must be rectified. Towards this we want “The | 


“ Gas Salesman ” Supplement to doits share. Its particular 
mission will be to inculcate a greater ambition among the 
gas salesmen themselves, and to give them a vehicle by 
which they can circulate information throughout the indus- 


try which will be generally informative and instructive, and | 
Every gas salesman can learn of his fellows, | 
and his fellows can learn of him—providing they know their | 
business technically and commercially from A to Z. But | 


thus useful. 


| experience) treats of “ The Man Wanted.” 
| the conditions through which the industry has been passing 


| the better. 
| it. Another point Mr. Chandler makes is that wise expen- 


we want the Supplement to be something else. We want 
it to be an incentive to those administrators and managers 
who have neglected, through lack of appreciation, the gas 
sales part of the business. It is a question of raising 
throughout the industry the standard of organization and 
practices of sales departments; of enabling the salesmen to 
acquire necessary knowledge of which they may at present 
be deficient ; of, in making new appointments, engaging men 
who are qualified not only to sell a stove or other appliances, 
but to give advice which has a true technical foundation, 
and of assessing the value of such men on a proper basis. 
In this respect the standards of policy of some adminis- 
trators and managers require as much raising as the 
standards of qualification of the men they employ. It isno 
use blinking the fact. It is so; and the sooner it is recog- 
nized, and the defect is eradicated, the better will it be for 
the whole industry. 

In the first supplement, it will be seen that a start has 
been made at the beginning. There is a contributed article 
on “ The Need for Reorganization” by Mr. R. J. Rogers ; 
and Mr. S. B. Chandler deals with the same subject. 
Another communicated ariicle (by an anonymous writer, 
but one who is in the position to speak with a large inner 
We know that 


have not been provocative of enterprise; but the greatest 


| error that gas administrators and managers could make who 


have not properly organized and manned sales departments 
would be to let the period from now until new normal con- 
ditions establish themselves continue with the do-nothing 
policy a refuge from immediate troubling over this matter. 
Now is the time for action. The Gas Regulation Act has 
opened-up larger avenues of opportunity; and the prices 
of money, materials, goods, and labour have fallen. Com- 
petition is getting on its feet again; and the signs are that 
competition is going to be intensified. What is happening 
in the case of the gas industry in respect of more congenial 
conditions is happening equally for the competitors. The 
best standards of organization, methods, and staff qualifica- 
tion, will be necessary, and will give the greatest assurance 
of the most material successes and gains. Let every gas 
administrator and manager utilize the questions contained 
in Mr. Rogers’ article as a personal catechism ; and if the 
questions can be answered affirmatively in every case, then 
“ all’s well.” If, too, in Mr. Chandler’s article there is not 
a single point which has not already been met by an under- 
taking, then there again organization and practices are of 
good standard. A point which Mr. Chandler makes is the 
advantage which a properly developed and conducted sales 
department is to the gas-producing part of an undertaking. 
Many of the complaints of “ bad gas”’ are due to indifferent 
service in the distribution and sales department. High- 
class service in the latter is therefore conducive to econo- 


| mical production, as is all the expansion of business through 


the efforts of those in charge of the sales part of the busi- 


| ness, which is as vital to maximum success as is the pro- 


duction of gas itself on economical and serviceable lines. 
The recognition of equality in importance of the gas sales 
and the producing departments is something that has to be 
established in board and committee rooms ; and the sooner 
The Supplement we hope will help to establish 


diture in a sales department properly equipped, manned, 
and directed, cannot fail to show a good return. 

We have already spoken of the encouragement necessary 
to the men in the sales department to acquire a high stan- 
dard of efficiency technically as well as commercially. A 
keen commercial man may sell appliances ; but unless he is 
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also technically qualified, there is no assurance that the 
appliance he sells is the best for purpose or situation. He 
may easily be the creator of dissatisfied consumers, who are 
bad advertisers for an undertaking. Again, no gas salesman 
can help to educate gas consumers if he is not educated 
himself ; and certainly such a man cannot give them advice, 
nor set at rest any doubts, or disabuse their minds of any 
pernicious influence that may have reached them from com- 
peting quarters. ‘The Man Wanted” is described by our 
friend who is well known to us, but prefers to write anony- 
mously. He sets a high standard for fully qualified men 
for the sales department. But is it too high? We think 
not, having in view the importance of the work of the sales 
department. He would begin technical education right at 
the beginning—with fundamental physical, mathematical, 
mechanical, and chemical principles. “Oneof the first things,” 
he says, “ that should be tackled at the sales end of the busi- 
* ness is basic education, which should be up to matricula- 
“ tion standard. Anything below this renders it difficult to 
“ assimilate even the most elementary scientific and tech- 
“ nical data.” He speaks from experience. Fortunately 
“ there is no dearth of the right type of young man.” But 
the gas industry does not appear to be aware of the fact; 
and if it is aware of it, it keeps such men from applying for 
positions by not making them sufficiently attractive through 
the remuneration. These men are consequently absorbed 
by other industries. These are facts. In the same article 
there is experience which shows how well-directed qualified 
effort can beat the electricity industry in the two fields in 
which it claims to be the more powerful of the rival agents. 
There is not a word of the three articles that should be 
missed. They appeal; and we hope they will bring new 
light to many minds, and that this will lead to definite 
action. 

We shall endeavour to make the Supplement technically 
educative—sales experiences from everywhere are invited ; 
descriptive articles as to applied sales methods will be 
welcomed—useful hints and descriptions of new apparatus 
will reach its columns; and, in short, anything which will 
help forward the work of the sales department will have a 
good reception by “ The Gas Salesman.” 


The Revolutionary Therm. 
Tue therm is a powerful instrument—an instrument for 
good in the gas industry. Of that we have not the shadow 
of adoubt. But Mr. A. MacGregor, in the letter published 
in the “ JourNaL” last week, takes quite a prophetic view 
of it, and predicts a revolutionary power—revolutionary in 
the matter of converting the constitution of gas-works to 
something vastly different from anything that exists to-day, 
something of a more simple nature, accompanied by a reduc- 
tion of processes. Mr. MacGregor may be quite right. If 
we did not know how prophecy has so often been falsified, 
we should use a very different expression from “ may be.” 
However, we cannot give all the credit to the therm for 
what our correspondent foreshadows. A more operative 
influence than the therm in the matter of revolution is the 
relinquishing by Parliament of the power to enact the calo- 
rific value of the gas to be supplied, and investing each gas 
undertaking with the right to declare the calorific value of 
the gas that it can most economically supply. That is where 
Mr. MacGregor really comes in. He compares the therms 
that can be obtained per ton of coal by complete gasification, 
with the revenue realizable at the price that might be charged 
under a system of production which would give 16,000 c.ft. 
of 450 B.Th.U. gas, plus residuals. The therm revenue at 
the gas price he names would be double with the complete 
gasification process as from one of the ordinary processes 
(including secondary products). Therefore, the therm pro- 
duced by the former could be sold at half the price to yield 
a parity in revenue with the latter. That is the argument, 
which some gas engineers will regard as fallacious. How- 
ever, Mr. MacGregor’s view is that the gas-works of the 
future will be places for gas manufacture only, with simpli- 
fied plant, fewer processes, and thus reduced capital, main- 
tenance, and working costs; so that the figure for which 
the therm could be sold would be less than half what it 
is under current conditions. Admittedly, the tendencies 
are in the direction indicated. Steaming of charges in 
vertical retorts, coal gas and water gas mixtures, and 
“complete gasification” gas for dilution purposes are all 
steps leading towards the predicted goal. It is agreed by 


revolutionary ; but his confidence is of a robust character. 
The demand for gas as a fuel will grow; and this demand 
will be accompanied by the cry for therms at a cheap rate. 
We are not going to oppose the ideal or the prediction ; but 
if all comes to pass, it will be, we fancy, a long way ahead, 
inasmuch as the millions of money invested in plant, mains, 
service-pipes, house piping, cookers, fires, burners, &c., were 
never spent to make provision for a gas of 350 B.Th.U. 
There is a lot of work to be done, and time to pass, before 
Mr. MacGregor’s picture develops to a finished state. But 
no one can say positively he is not right. 


The Unseen Deterioration. 


In a complex process such as that of gas production, we 
cannot make changes for the purpose of enlarging result with- 
out affecting several conditions not only in the process but 
in the resultant product, some of which may be detrimental 
and thus unwelcome; but on balance the changes effected 
may be fruitful and valuable. Temperatures may be raised 
or reduced; and there are new reactions in the retort, and 
gas composition is altered. Charges are steamed, a different 
atmosphere is created, and new results are achieved. Water 
gas is made from coke and mixed with coal gas; and there 
are chemical changes in the gas fordistribution. Complete 
gasification is adopted; and a result in gas composition is 
obtained different from that when only carbonization is the 
practice. In his Presidential Address to the Yorkshire 
Junior Association last week, Mr. Peter M‘Nab, of Brad- 
ford, called attention to the fact that vital questions arise in 
connection with the trend of gas making. But we hear 
comparatively little about them. The investigations that 
have been made by Messrs. Taplay and Parkinson for the 

Life of Gas-Meters Research Committee are highly instruc- 

tive in this respect; but a curious thing is that so many 

gas engineers are only regarding the results as something 

of academic interest, while others assess them—and wisely 

—as of considerable practical worth, and are applying them 

in their daily practices. They are prudent. Those who 

are negligent may not appreciate that something may be 
happening in their distribution systems and in their meters 
which is cumulative, and will sooner or later cause difficulty 
and considerable expense, much of which might have been 
avoided by exercising the necessary heed. In other words, 
because something is going on that is not seen, there is 
neglect. 

The gas industry cannot help effecting advancing changes 
in gas manufacture. It is the business of its professional 
men to make therms as cheaply as possible, in order to sell 
them at a low price. Public demand, competition, and the 
welfare of the industry itself command this course. But 
there is a feeling all too much current that, though this is so, 
the less that is known about the disagreeable accompani- 
ments the better. This is not a general feeling ; but, though 
not prudent, it exists, and that largely. However, any 
adverse conditions created by profitable development have 
to be met. It is part of the work of development. To 
make the largest gains, any concomitant difficulty has to be 
overcome. Wecannot have it alloneway. Thereis almost 
bound to be something in the nature of a contra ; but so long 
as the balance is on the right side, then the course that is 
being pursued is quite favourable. The suppression of the 
difficulty will cost something; and, in the case of cheaper 
therm production, it may mean additions to, or modifica- 
tion of, work in respect of purfication. Mr. M‘Nab puts the 
point in a nutshell: “Such purification as the removal of 
“ sulphuretted hydrogen, which is statutory, may pass with- 
“out comment; the removal of ammonia may similarly 
‘“‘ pass unchallenged; but then there rise before our imagi- 
“ nation quite a number of other undesirable compounds 
‘“* whose presence (often in no very large proportion) present 
“us with one of the big problems of the coming years.” He 
has here in mind traces of ammonia, carbon bisulphide, sul- 
phur dioxide, and cyanides, which are dangerous to gas 
distribution systems and meters ; while oxygen and carbon 
dioxide are possible dangers. Therefore it is certain that it 
is better to sacrifice a little of the cheapness of the therm in 
order to counteract the deterioration which may mean greater 
and subsequent expense on renewals and repairs. Therein 
is concentrated one of the lessons presented by the researches 
of Messrs. Taplay and Parkinson. 
The test as to what has to be done or should be done can 

be found in the meters, the functions of which are critical ; 





our correspondent that this may all appear at present to be 


and therefore deterioration is something to be avoided as far 
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as possible. The smooth and accurate working of meters has 
become increasingly important through the developments of 
gas use, sale by the therm, and higher initial and repair costs. 
The same applies to mains and services. Oil spraying and 
oil vapourizing are protective expedients; but where water 
gas is used, it is better, at any rate slightly, to carburet the 
gas. With oil at the present price, this pays not only on 
account of the protective influence, but because of the re- 
sultant therm value. The process is thus at to-day’s oil price 
economical. But Mr. M‘Nab looks to additional purifica- 
tion to assist in the work of preservation; and if meter and 
main life is prolonged, though the price of the therm may be 
slightly higher in the present, both undertakings and con- 
sumers will in the long run benefit. We know that already 
Mr. Taplay is hoping soon to present the gas industry with 
a simple and cheap process for the removal from gas of the 
pernicious hydrocyanic acid; and one may be quite hopeful 
that scientific exploration will not fail us in ultimately dis- 
covering economical ways and means of correcting or re- 
moving from gas anything deleterious that is an accompani- 
ment of more economical gas production. 


The Unqualified Critic. 


Tue role of critic is sometimes undertaken by men who are 
not altogether competent for their voluntary task. An ex- 
ample is supplied by Mr. George T. Pardoe, of Angmering, 
who, writing in the correspondence columns of “ The 
“ Engineer,” deals with the charging for gas on the therm 
basis. He evidently regards this as a delusion and a snare. 
He says that “ unless and until it is possible to meter therms 
* bey se, the consumer has in principle no more security that 
“ he actually gets what he is charged for than he had before 
“this change.”” With this we most heartily disagree, as will 
be seen presently. The criticcontinues: ‘“‘ The consumer’s 
“ nominal security is the official test, which he had (such as 
‘it was) before the change. Such official check is often, in 
“the smaller towns, controlled by the Urban District 
“ Council, the members of which, being often gas share- 
“ holders, cannot always be trusted to uphold the consumers’ 
“interests as against the local gas company.” Mr. Pardoe 
cannot have studied the terms of the Gas Regulation Act. 
Had he done so, he would have seen that the safeguards for 
the consumer are as complete as it was and is possible for the 
Legislature to make them. One of the clauses provides for 
the local authority, “ unless they are themselves the under- 
“takers,” appointing a competent and impartial person to 
be a gas examiner, and, subject to the prescriptions of the 
Gas Referees, to test the gas and the pressure at which it is 
supplied. And later on, it is enacted that “where no gas 
“examiner is appointed by the local authority, or where 
“the testing of gas is imperfectly attended to, quarter 
“sessions, on the application of not less than five con- 
“sumers, may appoint a competent and impartial person to 
“act as gas examiner.’ The reports of the gas examiner 
have such publicity that no member of a local authority, be 
he a gas shareholder or otherwise, can muddle them away 
or hush them up in any manner whatever. Then the ill- 
instructed critic allows himself to fall into another error. 
“Since gas is measured by quantity, diluents,” he says, 
“ work the meter just as well as useful gas.” So he thinks 
the change is bastard science. It is true inert gases will work 
the meter just the same as combustible gas; but the fact 
remains that a competent and impartial gas examiner has 
to testify whether or not, no matter the composition, each 
cubic foot of what the meter registers is up to the declared 
calorific value. This critic has to acquire some additional 
knowledge before he can deal with this subject in an intelli- 
gent and exact manner. If, too, he imbibes a little more 
information on gas combustion and efficiency in relation to 
composition, he will be able to write quite as assertively as 
on this occasion, but the direction of his remarks will not 
be quite the same. 


Furnaces for Testing Refractories. 


It is good to have specifications for the manufacture of re- 
fractory materials and goods; but equally important is it to see 
that the specifications are complied with. To do this, one re- 
quires a ready means of obtaining the temperatures and the other 
conditions for testing refractories and contraction or expansion. 
On a later page furnaces are described which place in the hands 
of makers of refractories and of gas undertakings the means for 





carrying out the tests that are required. The importance of 
being able to do this is found in the cost of retort-settings, and of 
their maintenance—this more so to-day than ever before. The 
greater the expenditure in this direction, the greater the effect 
upon the cost of the gas. Inferior material, too, is uneconomical 
through gas losses, quantitative and qualitative, and this loss is 
more or less continuous. Material of low stability and quality 
therefore causes direct money loss, and affects yield results. Thus 
a ready means of testing to ascertain whether materials are up to 
requirement will, we feel sure, be widely welcomed. 


Development of the Provan Chemical Works. 

In a lecture to the members of the Western District of the 
Scottish Junior Association (reported in this issue), Mr. E. Nelson 
gave an account of the important development that is being made 
at the Provan chemical works of the Glasgow Corporation Gas 
Department. The rectification and extraction plant has been 
designed to deal with the entire tar output of the Provan Gas- 
Works. The information given will create a desire to see the 
plant when installation is finished; for it is clear that it will be 
complete and extensive. Mentioning in the course of the lecture 
that a large quantity of creosote is sold with the tar acids left in to 
a definite percentage as required, he said this is known as cresylic 
creosote. The better qualities are required to give a white emul- 
sion with water; and it is a matter of considerable difficulty to 
produce a white emulsion oil from the tar produced from vertical 
retorts. But Mr. Nelson says he thinks the problem has been 
solved by the Research Department in the Provan works; and it 
is proposed to put this quality on the market at an early date. 


Low-Temperature Carbonization and Oil. 

It is seen from a report elsewhere that Mr. S. Roy Illingworth 
is of opinion that in low-temperature carbonization this country 
has the solution of the problem of oil supply. It may be so; but 
not if the oil is going to cost more than that which is imported. 


Oil from Derbyshire. 

We are not doing very well with the exploration for natural 
oil in this country. There were great expectations for the Hards- 
toft well. Last year, however, all that was raised was 342 tons, 
compared with 375 tons the previous year. The total output of 
the well has been only 932 tons. 








Evening Star Lodge—Ladies’ Night. 

The Ladies’ Festival of the Evening Star Lodge was held last 
Monday at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, W.C. 
The members, their ladies, and guests were gracefully received 
by the Worshipful Master (W.Bro. Charles Clare) and Mrs. Clare. 
Altogether some 165 guests had the pleasure of being welcomed ; 
but this number fell short by some 40 to 50 guests who had ac- 
cepted the invitation, but were prevented from attending through 
having fallen victims to the influenza epidemic. It was an enjoy- 
able evening ; and foremost in contributing to the success was the 
Worshipful Master himself. His geniality and his apt speech- 
making in proposing the toasts maintained at a very high level 
the enjoyment of the occasion. The musical entertainment was 
provided by Miss Laura Evans-Williams, Mr. Edward Dykes, 
Mr. Norman Long, and Mr. Eric Mason, with Mr. Herbert 
Townsend as accompanist. The programme they provided was 
of a high class, and several were the merited encores. Right- 
hand man to the Worshipful Master on the occasion was Bro. 
Ray Normand, Sen. Deacon. Throughout, he kept things moving; 
and in the end a most successful evening was brought to a close 
with the National Anthem very little after scheduled time. 


~<a 
— 


Low-Temperature Carbonization of Coal.—Mr. F. J. Bloomer, 
F.LC., presided at a meeting of the South Wales Section of the 
Institute of Chemistry, at Swansea, when a paper was read by 
Mr. T. Eynon Davies, B.Sc., on “* Low-Temperature Carboniza- 
tion of Coal.” This is the first of two papers which Mr. Davies 
is reading before the section, and in it he traced the historical 
development of the process. He described the first attempt in 
1620 to obtain a non-smoky hard coal, and the subsequent severe 
punishment visited on the experimenters, because of their failure 
to make a commercial success of the experiment. Mr. Davies 
said that the difficulties confronting all workers in this subject 
were mainly due to the present lack of real knowledge of the true 
nature and ultimate composition of coal; and he summarized in 
an interesting manner the attempts which have been made to 
elucidate its composition. After enumerating the various factors 
governing the carbonization of coal—of which temperature con- 
trol was the most important—Mr. Davies remarked that various 
firms in England and America seemed to have surmounted the 
difficulties of the problem, and claimed to be able to carbonize 
any type of coal. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. R. B. Hopcson, who for some years has been General 
Manager of Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, Pease, & Co., Ltd., 
Stockton-on-Tees, has been elected a Director of the Company. 

Mr. A. D. Price, for many years an Inspector under the Local 
Government Board for Ireland and an investigator of details 
preliminary to the granting of loans for gas-works and extensions, 
has resigned. His public inquiries were always conducted with 
great fairness; and he was much esteemed by the various gas 
industry promoters and authorities. 

Mr. R. H. Rutuven, of Morecambe, has now accepted the 
appointment which, as intimated in the “ JournaL ” a fortnight 
ago, the Ramsgate Gas and Water Committee had offered him, 
as successor to their late Engineer and Manager, Mr. William 
Thomson. Previous to going to Morecambe, Mr. Ruthven was 
for some time at Ramsgate with Mr. Thomson. 


Messrs. Thomas Glover & Co., Ltd., announce that, in order to 
deal with their increasing volume of business, the works manage- 
ment of their North of England branches will be taken over by 
Mr. WILLIAM Batt, sen., who has represented the firm for so 
many years in the North. Mr. Gispp and Mr. VALENTINE, who 
have hitherto represented the allied firm of R. & A. Main, Ltd., 
will in future also represent Thomas Glover & Co., Ltd., in the 
North of England. 

Advice has just been received from Australia that, a vacancy 
having occurred on the directorate of the Metropolitan of Mel- 
bourne Gas Company, Mr, P.C. Hotmges Hunt, M.|Inst.C.E., has 
accepted an invitation to fill the seat. The invitation was a 
unanimous one by the Board; and this is very satisfactory after 
the difference of opinion early last year as to the inclusion of a 
gas engineer on the Board. Mr. Philip Hunt, who is the eldest 
son of Mr. Charles Hunt, has had an exceptional career since 
he left to join the service of the Metropolitan Gas Company 
in 1903. In 1914 he gave up his position as Engineer to the 
Company to take-up consulting practice and directorships on the 
Boards of the Colonial Gas Association and the Mount Lyell 
Mining and Railway Company, Ltd. In addition to these appoint- 
ments, Mr. Hunt is Consulting Engineer to the Australian Gas 
Light Company in Sydney, the Newcastle (N.S.W.) Gas Light 
Company, the South Australian Gas Company, Adelaide, and the 
Hobart Gas Company. 





OBITUARY. 


ISAAC CARR. 

It is with considerable sorrow that we have to announce the 
death of Mr. Isaac Carr, of Widnes. This occurred in the 
Liverpool Nursing Home last Friday night, following an operation 
which was performed the previous Tuesday. Our friend went 
into the Nursing Home in the brave manner with which he always 
faced every fight; but unfortunately this one proved too much for 
him. He was 64 years of age, and, from the point of view of work, 
in his prime. This, we are sure, his son, Mr. William M. Carr, 
could confirm from the experience he has had with his father in 
consulting practice during the last fifteen years. The funeral 
took place on Tuesday, at the Anfield Crematorium, Liverpool. 
Mr. Carr occupied such a prominent position in the gas industry, 
and his activities in connection with its interests were so many, 
that this brief notice will have to be supplemented in our next 
week’s issue; the intelligence of his death only reaching us as 
preparatious were being made for going to press. This, however, 
we should like to say at once, that Mr. Carr was a man whom we 
admired for his work, for his courage, for his tenacity of purpose, 
and for the strength with which he defended his convictions on 
all matters connected with the gas industry. On occasion we 
have had with him passage of arms; but whatever differences of 
opinion there may have been on questions of policy, Mr. Carr 
remained throughout a firm friend to the end. 





We very much regret having to announce that the death has 
occurred of Mr. THomas Hanps, the Manager of the Enniskillen 
Gas-Works. 


Mechanical World Year Book.—There came to hand recently, 
a copy of the 1922 issue of that useful little publication the 
“ Mechanical World Year Book,” which is published (at the price 
of 2s. 6d. net) by Messrs. Emmott and Co., Ltd., of Manchester 
and No. 20, Bedford Street, London, W.C. The amount of in- 
formation given previously has been increased by the addition of 
some twenty pages. It is noted that an important new section on 
pipes and tubes contains a concise collection of data relating to 
pipes made of cast iron, wrought iron, steel, and copper, with a 
number of tables of dimensions, particulars of flanged bends and 
tees, expansion bends, &c. Tables on the thermal properties of 
solids, liquids, and gases, which appeared in a former issue, have 
been restored. Again, the section on boiler construction has 
been largely re-written, and a considerable amount of fresh 
matter included. Many other revisions have been effected, and 
a number of new illustrations introduced. The data and tables 





ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Tue electricity supply industry is looking forward more hopefully 
and happily to the present year’s trading. Most people are 
speaking of a trade revival; and unemployment is already being 
gradually reduced. Industry on its part 

Electricity and a Trade is making, through Chambers of Com- 
Revival. merce and other organizations, big efforts 

to get helpful concessions made in the 


matter of rates and taxes, transport costs, and postage rates. 

Industry wants to get on to a basis that will enable it to push its 

trade both at home and abroad; and every item in costs that 

is high makes it more difficult to reach the strongest position for 

competing with the productions of other countries, or to make our 

own products inviting to those countries. But, as remarked, there 

is a quiet confidence in the electricity industry that trade is going 

to revive, and that this will mean more current for lighting and 

power purposes in factory and works. “Electrical Industries” 

has been collecting some opinions from authorities on the subject 

of the trade outlook. The electrical manufacturers show faith ; 

but they think the year will be one requiring strenuous effort by 

all concerned in their particular industry. Things, of course, 

are shaping better for the electricity supply industry ; but it can- 

not claim that any preferential treatment is being meted out to 

it. The price of the coal it needs has receded; so it has for 

the gas industry. Reductions of prices for current are being 

made in the localities favouredin respect of business, and greater 

efforts are being made to bring joint experience upon salesman- 

ship. On their part, the manufacturers of electrical plant and 

appliances say that their works are well organized, and ready to 

meet any demand that may be made upon them. Materials are 

cheaper, and labour is settling-down to an appreciation of the 

ruling power of economic facts. The manufacturers, too, are well 

convinced that the maintenance of quality is an essential, though 

reliable materials may prove to be slightly more expensive. The 
conviction does not materialize in all electrical articles. How- 

ever, the manufacturers assert that they consider soundness of 
product is more to be preferred than competitive cheapness. 

With this we heartily agree. 

Gas and electricity have been the subjects 
of a discussion by the rival sides at a 
meeting of the Chelmsford Engineering 
Society. The gas side was presented in a paper by Mr. H. H. 
Creasey ; but, through the indisposition of the author, it had to 
be read by Mr. H. Beckett. The electrical case was opened by 
Mr. C. S. Buyers, of Messrs. Crompton’s. The paper by Mr. 
Creasey was noticed last week in our “ Miscellaneous News” 
columns. As is the general result of these discussions, gas was 
left uninjured in the field; and electricity is still struggling with 
hard obstinate facts which it tries to destroy by weakly attempt- 
ing to degrade the merits of gas. We are perfectly satisfied, be- 
cause this sort of thing shows weakness, and cannot do much 
against public experience. Mr. Creasey dealt largely with relative 
costs and performance; and, in the result, these are the things 
that mostly issue triumphant, after all advantages and disadvan- 
tages are weighed-up. One point of foolishness on the electrical 
side (which is not found on the gas side) is that, in a debate of 
this kind,.the electricians rarely admit the existence of any merit 
on the part of gas, while the application to one purpose after 
another is derided, though the figure of expanding gas trading 
stands and smiles upon the attackers with good-natured benignity. 
On the other hand, the gas advocates frankly admit that for some 
purposes and situations electricity for lighting is the preferable 
method; but this is not an admission to any right to universality. 
In a good many situations where special lighting conditions are 
not the dominating consideration, gas has been beating electricity 
in competition. This is where the principles of scientific applica- 
tion have been utilized; and there is no question that the more 
scientific application is followed in gas lighting, the better it will 
stand in the competition. Then again one has only to inspect the 
street gas lighting in the West-End and South London to see that 
lighting by gas is not that moribund affair that electricians— 
merely for point-making, and not because they sincerely believe it 
to be true—represent it to be. Then there is power. Gas does 
not arrogate to itself the right to occupy the whole of the field. 
The gas industry admits, even in its own practices, that there are 
purposes for which, and situations where, the electrical drive is 
the correct thing; but this does not mean there are not other 
purposes for which, and situations where, gas is the superior on 
account of its economy. Again, for cooking, heating, and hot- 
water supply, electricity is not in the same running; and elec- 
tricians know it, and, knowing it, are simply nasty over it. 


Want of Candour. 


Mr. Creasey’s figures were in the discus- 

Absurdities of sion undisturbed. They are not easily 
Electrical Advocacy. shifted or shattered; and so the elec- 
tricians talk round them, and then leave 


them precisely as they found them. How is it, asks “ Meteor ” of 
the “ Electrical Times,” if Mr. Creasey’s arguments hold water, 
the demand for electrical energy is going up by leaps and bounds?’ 
We will not question the “leaps and bounds,” If the demand for 





are of value to all connected with mechanical engineering. 


electricity is so progressing, then it is not at the expense of gas 
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As far as gas is concerned, “ Meteor’s’ question needs only to be 
succeeded byanother. Howis it that the demand for gas is going 
up by leaps and bounds, particularly for cooking, heating, hot- 
water supply, and power—and this despite the efforts of the elec- 
tricians? Mr. Creasey showed that the gas business of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company has increased by no less than 44 p.ct. 
in eighteen years; and remember this is a percentage upon the 
bulky foundation that existed prior to eighteen years ago. Why 
is this? The material fact is something that cannot be disposed 
of by electrical platitudes and vituperation. Mr. Buyers was, as 
we expected he would be, old-fashioned in many of his arguments. 
He asserted that the candle power of incandescent mantles falls-off 
after the first hundred hours or so. Will he tell us why a mantle 
made of thorium with a small proportion of cerium in it falls-off 
in lighting power, so long as the burner is occasionally cleaned 
to prevent interference with the production of a suitable flame? 
And when he says that in a life of 1000 hours an electric-lamp 
retains at least go p.ct. of its candle power, he is saying something 
which experiment with several types of incandescent electric 
lamps informs us is inaccurate as a general thing. This note 
is being written in an hotel, in a room lighted electrically. The 
bulb of the lamp is discoloured. The information is given that 
the lamp is not an old one; nevertheless a candle on the desk is 
afriendinneed. Mr. Buyers treads on dangerous ground when he 
puts forward the argument of the low risk of fire from electricity. 
He padded out his case by a catalogue of the purposes to which 
electricity can be applied. Referring to gas cooking, he trotted out 
that old myth as to the detrimental effect of fumes” upon health. 
Really when one comes to think of the millions of gas-cooking 
appliances in use in the country and the many more millions of 
people who are fed by gas-cooked food, and have been for many 
years, it is time (electrically speaking) that the country was seri- 
ously depopulated. Instead, there is talk of the emigration of the 
surplus population. The facts accentuate the electrical absurdity. 
Then again, Mr. Buyers refers to the lack of gas pressure at the 
most critical times of the day, which is another way of saying 
that gas engineers are a set of fools, and do not know their busi- 
ness—wisdom being only with their electrical critics. Then we 
see that with gas there is the risk of scorching food through the 
lack of proper contro]. If this happens, it is due to the ineffici- 
ency of the cook. We guarantee Mr. Buyers has enjoyed many 
a meal gas cooked, and has found no scorching. Food can 
be scorched by electrical methods if the cook is careless. If 
electricians cannot do something better than this in debating the 
subject, then they had better leave it alone. And if a Chairman 
of a technical society cannot say something better than (as re- 
ported in one electrical paper) “ electricity stations are carefully 
designed, while gas-works are notoriously wasteful,” then it would 
be better for him to keep his mouth closed. Electrical engineers 
would give something to show an efficiency in the neighbourhood 
of that of a gas-works. But they cannot; and there is no hope 
that they ever will. : 
We are glad to see in the “ Electrical 
Extravagant Claims. Times” a protest against the extravagant 
claims of some makers of electrical 
appliances. Such claims only tend to create dissatisfaction 
among users, and discomfort for the electricity suppliers. Our 
contemporary calls attention to a statement in a catalogue that 
an electric fire of 600 watts loading will heat a room of 2000 c.ft. 
capacity. The writer points out that it will do so to a degree; 
but it will be a very low one on the thermometer scale. We main- 
tain that it will not do so even to a “degree,” seeing that the 
potential heat in 600 watts is only 2052 B.Th.U., and this is to 
be expended over an hour in a room of 2000 c.ft. capacity, to say 
nothing of the ordinary losses of heat from the room. It is not 
surprising to find that our contemporary says that a person anti- 
cipating that such a room will be heated by 600 watts will be 
doomed to disappointment. We agree. It is usually calculated 
by electricians that 1} watts per cubic foot must be available, 
which would mean 2500 watts, or 2} units per hour. Modern 
practice tends to 2 watts per cubic foot, which would mean in a 
room of 2000 c.ft. capacity the expenditure of 4 units per hour. 
Even this reckoning is subject to the location of the room, its 
characteristics, the prevailing atmospheric temperature, and other 
factors. Our contemporary rightly advances the fact that such 
claims as the one criticized serve to injure the reputation of the 
electricity industry, and do harm to the electric heating business. 
The same protest can be applied to electric kettles and electric 
water-heaters, the efficiency of which is sometimes put at figures 
which show, when a theoretical test is applied, an efficiency ex- 
ceeding roo p.ct., without allowance for inevitable losses! The 
inefficiency of electricity for heating purposes is in itself a bad 
advertisement ; it does not want any aid from extravagant claims, 
which it is physically impossible for it to fulfil. 
Last week reference was made to a pro- 
Additional Revenue posal that increased revenue should be 
from the obtained from electric lighting users by 
Lighting Circuit. getting them to employ small appliances 
on the lighting circuit, which means pay- 
ing for these uses at lighting rates. While differential charges 
obtain, where there is a duplicate circuit, these auxiliary applica- 
tions would be paid for at a lower rate; and so there seems to 
be a wonderful amount of finesse about the suggestion that an 
undertaking’s revenue shall be boosted-up at the expense of con- 








sumers who only possess one circuit. Mr. Challis-Sowerby, in a 
letter in the “ Electrical Review,” does not think much of the 
idea, nor does he believe many consumers would do so after 
receiving the first account, and comparing it with previous light- 
ing accounts. He writes: Assuming that a number of the con- 
sumers were persuaded to hire an iron, hot plate, and two small 
bedroom radiators, to be run from the lighting installation (making 
sure that the wiring from the distribution board to the bedroom 
on this circuit would stand the 2000-watt total of the two 
radiators), the account for January, February, and March would 
reasonably work out at: 


s. d, 
Radiators (say one unit per day), seven days per 
QOSE 46 EPS S05 TT ne foacn Ista os 
Iron, say one unit per week, at7d. . . . . . 0 7 
Hot-plate (say six hours per week), = three units 
at 7d. of Self ea. * arrkcsievd Hae ed 445 OBI 
Per week .. wr oe 


For thirteen weeks, £3 18s. 5d. 


This with an average lighting for this quarter of 1s. 6d. per week 
would equal £3 18s. 5d.+ for lighting 19s. 6d. = £4 17s. 114., 
which does not include the hire of appliances. This as a paying 
basis would bring the account to upwards of £5. The difference 
in the account would be so striking that the collector’s position 
can be imagined when he interviewed “some” ladies of the 
house. [It should be pointed out that there is some miscalcula- 
tion in the author’s figures. The £3 18:.5d.should be £4 3s. 5d. ; 
and thus the £4 17s. 11d. would become £5 2s. 11d.] 


German Labour Difficulies. 


Some interesting, and startling, revelations of the difficulties 
under which German works are now carried on are made by Herr 
E. Kérting, of Berlin, in ‘‘Das Gas- und Wasserfachb.” An in- 
sidious disease, he says, is affecting the whole German labour 
community, the chief symptom of which is work-shyness, carried 
through with a thoroughness which might almost be called scien- 
tific. This has led to an enormous increase in the number of men 
that have to be employed, and to a wage bill which industry 
cannot possibly support. At the big Mariendorf works in Berlin, 
1250 men are now employed, against the pre-war number of 480 
—an increase of 160 p.ct. Wages have increased by 13 million 
marks, which, at the normal rate of exchange, is £650,000. This 
does not include pensions, which even at present rates amount to 
more than the dividends of 15 p.ct. paid recently. Herr Korting 
considers that, in an impoverished country, men working at a 
comparatively healthy occupation hardly need four weeks’ holiday 
in the year on full pay, which they now have. He contrasts this 
with the London gas-workers’ eight days, which he considers 
ample. It was no doubt, he says,a well-meaning and humane 
idea to ensure to the worker a slightly higher income during sick- 
ness ; but, human nature being what it is, this scheme has resulted 
in an average absence at the Mariendorf works of three weeks 
per man in the year. He advocates a return to the pre-war 
three-shift system, instead of the four shifts now worked. There 
is no necessity for this, now that plant has been improved in com- 
parison with its low efficiency at the endofthe war. The workers 
would gladly be allowed, the author states, to participate in the 
great savings which would ensue if some of these and other 
things were changed; but a fair return of work for a fair wage, 





‘and a wage such as the industry can afford to pay, is the first 


essential to prosperity. 


Small Coke for Brickworks. 


In seeking to sell their coke to the best advantage, states Dr. 
Liese, of Ludwigshafen, in ‘* Das Gas- und Wasserfach,” gas- 
works should pay special attention to the question of their small 
coke. In his district, brickworks have been converted to its regu- 
lar use, for mixing with the small or nut coal they have been in 
the habit of burning alone. Experiments have given the follow- 
ing results, which are tabulated for comparison in the burning of 
the same quantity of brick in each case, the nut coal being valued 
at Mk. 400 per ton, and the coke at Mk. 200. 





Nut Coal. Coke up to Fuel 








o*4 In. Fuel Deanght. Consumption. Cost 
V.Ct. P.Ct In. Kg. Mk. 
100 °° 0°28 to O31 148 59°20 
67 33 0°31 to 0°35 150 5° 
5° 5° 0°35 to 0'39 155 46 80 
33 | 67 0°39 170 45°20 


From these comparative results it is clear that considerable quan- 
tities of coal can be replaced by coke of less than half-inch screen, 
provided sufficient flue draught is obtained. It is necessary, 
however, when using the mixed fuel, to begin with coal alone ; 
otherwise, especially if the percentage of coke is high, the neces- 
sary flame is not generated to spread the combustion. Once 
the working temperature is attained, the mixtures burn just as 
well as the plain nut coal. The municipal brickworks at Lud- 
wigshafen are working in this way with excellent results both as 
regards the quality of the material produced, and the increased 
profits from the plant. In addition to this, the danger of fuel 
shortage is considerably mitigated. The gas-works can con- 
gratulate themselves at the same time on having secured a regu- 
lar customer for their very small coke. 
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REFRACTORY TESTING. 


{CoNTRIBUTED. | 


No work of the Institution of Gas Engineers in recent years has 
been of greater value than that initiated by Mr. Bywater in the 
formation of the Refractory Materials Sub-Committee of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers to improve the refractory materials 
used in the gas industry. The Committee were fortunate in 
obtaining the close co-operation of Dr. J. W. Mellor and his staff, 


as well as representatives of the refractories industry. In this 
way was brought about an ideal combination of technologists, 
producers, and users of refractory materials. 

Next to fuel itself, the quality of refractories is probably the 
most vital subject in all industry. With the increasing stringent 
demands that were made on the quality of refractories, due to the 
development of higher temperature carbonization in horizontal 
retorts, it became absolutely necessary for all interests to com- 
bine, in order that the producer should know more exactly and 
completely the conditions to which his wares would be subjected, 
and that the user should obtain the best products suitable for his 
purpose. Unfortunately, the subject of high-temperature refrac- 
tories had not had the attention or consideration given to it that 
it justified; and now that the demands made on refractories fre- 
quently exceed what they can stand, it is all the more necessary 
that the tests elaborated by the Institution of Gas Engineers 
should be carried out by the makers of the materials and by the 
gas undertakings themselves. All progressive makers and under- 
takings are doing this; and, as a consequence, the life of retort 
settings—horizontals and verticals—is being prolonged, and better- 
made materials are being supplied. 

In the absence of detailed costing, it is often not fully appre- 
ciated how heavy is the effect of repairs and maintenance of 
retort-settings on the cost of gas. It is also not fully appreciated 
that leaky retorts are not always a necessary evil which unavoid- 
ably produces gas of high inerts. In many cases close examina- 
tion will indicate that these troubles are largely avoidable if pro- 
petly selected and produced refractories had been used. 

The two tests that are of outstanding importance for refrac- 
tories are those for : 

(a) Refractoriness, and 

(b) Contraction or expansion. 


The details of the execution of these tests are well known, and can 
be found in the reports of the Refractory Materials Committee 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 

Unfortunately, at the present time, the possibilities in the 
variations of the conditions of testing are so great that most test- 
ing is useless unless carried out by a highly trained and experi- 
enced man—and even then much has to be left to individual 
judgment and guesswork. Consequently, furnaces are required 
in which the conditions as regards atmosphere and temperature 
are strictly under control, and will remain constant without tech- 
nical supervision. 


REFRACTORY TESTING. 


Temperatures as high as 1710° C. are required for testing 
silica. It is usually difficult to obtain uniform temperatures, 
round or about 1710° C., even in a small cylindrical furnace 
















(say, of 6 in. to g in. dia.) and flame contact is difficult to avoid. 
The atmosphere is also not under control. For these reasons 
electrical resistance tube furnaces have been used; but a gas- 
furnace is much to be preferred if a suitable one can be found. 
The Bureau of Standards, Washington—a recognized authority 
on all methods of testing—are using a furnace for refractory 
testing which seems ideal for the purpose. A photograph and 
cross-section are shown in figs. 1 and 2. The cylindrical crucible 





és 


Fig. 3: 


is covered by a loose-fitting truacated cone, both being highly 
infusible. They are surrounded by granular refractory material, 
among which a theoretical mixture of air and gas is burnt. The 
furnace is made in two sizes. In the smaller there is sufficient 
room for five 1 in. cones, and in the larger for twenty 1 in. cones. 
Even temperatures are attained as high as cone 36—rapidly if 
desired—and with the minimum consumption of gas. Tempera- 
ture measurements may conveniently be taken through the hole 
provided for the purpose by means of an optical pyrometer. It 
will be observed that there is no possible chance of flame im- 
pingement on the test-pieces, and the atmosphere in the furnace 
may be made to conform to that found in actual practice. 


EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION TESTING FURNACE. 


An illustration of this furnace is shown in figs. 3 and 4. It isof 
the “ surface combustion ” type, and is in daily use in the leading 
refractory testing laboratories in England and the States. Two 
sizes are chiefly used, the A25 and the A30; and a third, or inter- 
mediate size, the SA25, with the same internal dimensions as the 
Az25 but with better and more expensive refractories, is now being 
adopted for large-scale fusion tests up to 1710° C. The Az2s5 has 
a working hearth space of 12 in. by to in., and the A3o 15 in. by 





24 in. The furnaces are worked either by means of high-pressure 
| gas at pressures from 2 to 1o lbs. or by means of air blast with 
| air at 6 in. to 2 lbs. 

There is only one valve to be controlled for the air and gas 
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and this.regulates the speed. of heating, Whatever. the,gas con- 
sumption, the relative proportions of air and: gas remain the same; 
and, consequently, apart from serious variations in gas quality, 
the-atmosphere inside the furnace will remain of’ constant com- 
position. As the air and gas are correctly proportioned and inti- 
mately mixed prior to combustion, the temperature obtained in 
the refractory bed is close to the theoretical maximum, particu- 
larly. as combustion is also accelerated ‘owing to the intimate con- 











Pigs 4. 


tact of the air-gas mixture with the incandescent material: of the 
refractory bed. No flame leaves this bed. There is, therefore, 
no flame contact with the test-pieces on the working hearth. The 
heating of these is by means of radiation and contact with the 
products, which have an even temperature, but at a maximum, 
owing to maximum flame temperature having been attained. 

If Seger cones 13, 14, and 15 be distributed regularly over the 
whole hearth of the furnace, it will be found that, when the tem- 
perature of cone 14 has been attained, the whole of cones 13 will 
have collapsed, all the No. 14’s will show signs of fusion, and the 
15’s will have remained untouched. This evenness of heating .is 
of supreme importance in tests for contraction and expansion; 
and we know of no other furnace that will give equal results. 

Those concerned with refractory testing will be interested to 
learn that the above furnaces are manufactured by British 
Furnaces Limited, Millbank House, Westminster, London, S.W. 


-— 


THE CARBON MONOXIDE BOGEY ABROAD. 








Theory and Practice. 


This country is not alone in its possession of; lists where 
scientists and engineers may tilt over the vexed problem of carbon 
monoxide ; for recently, in France, an old controversy has been 
fanned into activity and fought-out in the columns of our con- 
temporaries, the “ Journal des Usines 4 Gaz” and “ Chimie et 
Industrie.” 


MM. Kling and Florentin, the Director. and ‘the Chief Assis- 
tant of the Municipal Laboratories of Paris, presented a paper to 
the. Academy of Science, in 1919, in which they apparently con- 
cluded that the addition ofcarbon monoxide to town’s gas was 
of little matter, as with the incandescent mantle there resulted 
carbon monoxide in the products of combustion of all grades of 
gas. The apparatus they employed to reach this conclusion was, 
it should be remarked, enclosed in a “room” of 3°8 cub.m. 
capacity! Their experiments were with upright and inverted in- 
candescent burners of the Auer type. Some time seems to have 
elapsed before their statements were publicly challenged ; but the 
case for the defence was ultimately taken-up by M. Marcy, who 
denied the accuracy of their work and its results, and claimed 
that the Auer burner produced no more carbon monoxide than 
an ordinary bunsen flame. i 

MM. Kling and Florentin responded with a detailed article in 
the September, 1921, number of ‘“ Chimie et Industrie.” They 
describe. the room in which their experiments were carried out—a 
small chamber,of 3800 litres capacity, cooled by an air spiral so 
as.to minimize any losses of the gaseous contents, which would be 
proportional to the difference,in temperature between the. enclo- 
sure, and the outside air. They claim that, though. their ex- 
periments may not represent actual working, conditions, yet they 
are doubtless mutually comparable, and thus. prove. their case 
against the incandescent burner—especially when fitted. with an 
inverted mantle. In the tests with upright: burners, they found 
that an average of o'15 litre of carbon monoxide-was produced in 
an hour. So that in a 50-cub.m, room (i.¢., 5 X 4 X 2°5) with two 


burners, the proportion of ‘that toxic gas might become Pa 
0°6 


os In such a room, given normal air circulation, the 


ratio was unlikely to pass the danger mark of «1 to 100,000, But 
with inverted;.burners, as «much:.as.o'5’ litre of »carbon-:mon- 
oxide.. might. .be, generated..in :an..houry the:ratio. becoming 
pat ak dS 2 Supposing it takes two hours to renew the 
50,000: 50,000 « 


air-in.such a room, one must conclude'it possible to attain a 
Preportion.of « part of carbon-monoxide in ‘20,000~a ratio which, 
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without being; really dangerous, nevertheless’ canict be entirely 
innocuous to the system. 

MM. Kling and Florentin state that they therefore thought it 
worth while ‘calling’ the attention of makers of appliances to this 
awkward ‘fact—one which seems: not impossible of remedy, but 
which the conclusions. published: by M. Marcy would appear’ to 
refute. The latter, they-say, sought to prove that any increase 
in carbon monoxide: from am incandescent’ fitting was due to the 
bunsen burner ; but this they-deny, and:claim to have produced’ 
experimental results. to prove the increase due to the presence 

, of the mantle, irrespective of-its degree of incandescence. The 
mantle hinders the access of: secondary’ air, chills the flame, and' 
| so increases the carbon monoxide in the products of combustion: 
|—a state of affairs naturally,conduced more by an inverted than 
| an upright burner. “ In this-case,” they maintain, “as in others 
| relating to the performanceof gas appliances, the hygienic'aspect 
is intimately bound-up with that of flame temperature:” They 
conclude their contribution to “Chimie et Industrie” by' a’ 
general warning as to gas-flames being burned too near the bodies 
‘of high calorific capacity which they are intended to heat. 

In the Nov. 20 issue of the “ Journal des Usines 4 Gaz,” under 
a short editorial note pointing out that the results attained by 
,MM. Kling and Florentin were at variance with those of nume- 
'rous other investigators of the subject, appeared a reply which 
M. Grebel (Consulting Engineer) had forwarded to “Chimie et 
Industrie.” 

“We know,” wrote M. Grebel, “that when a’cold body is 
lowered into a flame, combustion is at first incomplete; but as 
soon as that body attains a temperature higner than that of the 
exterior water-gas cone of the bunsen flame, under normal condi- 
tions combustion must be complete. It is doubtless interesting to 
measure any small quantities of carbon monoxide which escape 
combustion; but from the standpoint of practical’ hygiene, the 
question is whether gas appliances, properly regulated and ‘func- 
tioning under normal conditions, produce in their vicinity any- 
thing between oor p.ct:—a proportionwhich may engender slight 
inconvenience—and o'o6 p.ct., generally reckoned very harmful. 
One might say that the explosive combustion of hydrocarbons or 
the combustion of solid fuel normally produces much carbon 
monoxide; but such would be no reason for condemning motor 
cars or domestic stoves. 

* I do not know how the test apparatus wasregulated. But for 
comparative purposes the primary air was at times’reduced; and 
it is evident that a burner lighted at the injector, over-supplied 
with gas, or under-supplied with air, cannot spell satisfactory com- 
bustion. What I do know is that in the ‘room,’ of the capacity 
of a cupboard, in which MM. Kling and Florentin conducted their 
experiments, the burners after a certain time could no longer have 
been receiving the quantity of pure air necessary for their normal 
operation. If, for example, in a hermetically sealed 3°8-cub.m. box, 
you burn in an hour 250 litres of gas requiring five times its volume 
of air for combustion, there will be at the end of the first hour 
1250 litres of air (measured at the temperature and pressure of 
the gas at the burner head) of which the oxygen has been burnt to 
carbon dioxide. Allowing, as did MM. Kling and Florentin, that 
the equalizing effect of a cooling coil prevents the escape of more 
than ro p.ct. of the air, there will remain 3°42 cub.m. (corrected 
to the original temperature) of the following composition: 


Ne + «¢ « « « 2700 littes 

CO, . . . .». +» 265 ,, (8 p.ct., neglecting water vapour content) 
Q2. 455 »» (13 p.ct.) 

co trace 


Such air cannot be breathed ; for even 7 p.ct. of carbon dioxide 
produces serious trouble, even asphyxiation—I am taking no stock 
of respiratory difficulties engendered by the saturation of the air 
with water vapour. 

“ Diffusion cannot exercise its full effect in the box, especially 
with artificial cooling setting-up local circuits; and in these cir- 
cumstances it is more than likely that the cold, foul air which 
supports combustion does’ not even: contain ‘the average 13 p.ct. 
of oxygen. You would therefore expect combustion, under such 
abnormal conditions, to be anything but complete. 

“ After two hours, the composition of ‘the’ air’ in the box 
would be: 


Noe <=. 6 1 ef ee es 27CU RS. 
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Such’ an ‘atmosphere would not only cause asphyxiation, but 
would fail to support combustion, not containing more than 5 p.ct. 
of free oxygen. So it is seen that the necessity for cooling the 
surrounding air with the view of preventing an excessive rise of 
temperature, is of itself a blemish on the experiment. 

“ Therefore it would appear that, before declaring null and void 
the conclusions of Albert Lévy, Pécoul, Grébant, Ogier, and other 
scrupulous investigators who have failed to find carbon monoxide 
in the products of normal combustion from gas burners and radi- 
ators,‘orat any rate only traces of it that mean no danger, MM. 
Kling‘and Florentin should conduct experiments under conditions 
that'do not“ensure a false result. You cannot, in my opinion, 
apply:to apartments of 15 to 80 cub.m. capacity, by the ‘ Rule of 
Three’ method, conclusions reached in a ‘room’ of 3°8 cub.m., 
not*ventilated.” 


(To be continued.) 
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“THE DISTRIBUTION OF GAS.”* 


Tue fourth edition of this most useful work presents a formidable 
volume. The book is attractively printed, with excellent illustra- 


tions no fewerthan 750 in number. It is unfortunate that a work 
so indispensable to the gas manager should start with a serious 
handicap, by reason of having been printed at a time when high 
prices ruled. The increased cost will present a real difficulty to 
many. Doubtless, if these circumstances could have been fore- 
seen when the author embarked upon the revision, the text might 
have been condensed very much more than is apparent by a com- 
parison between the third and fourth editions. Some curtailment 
there has been, to make room for two completely new chapters 
—the one devoted to “ Inferential Meters,” and the other to “ In- 
dustrial Uses of Gas”—so that the whole volume is not really 
so much larger, from the reader’s point of view, as would appear 
from its actual bulk. 

The author places the gas industry under an obligation by his 
indefatigable application in massing such an amount of material 
for the information of those who have to do with distribution. 
Mr. Walter Hole has the instinct of the historian ; and no one can 
peruse his pages without noting the complete impartiality with 
which everything is recorded that is relevant to his subject. But 
the subject is so wide that the work becomes encyclopedic, and 
beyond the capacity of one author to write upon with that dis- 
crimination and exactness that should give full confidence to the 
student. Writers of text-books are rare in so extremely practical 
a profession as that of gas engineering; and it might be difficult 
to find specialists in the various branches of the subject who could 
write with the same impartiality asthe author—it the author were 
content to become merely the editor. Mr. Hole has attempted 
the task of becoming many experts in one; and though there is 
acknowledgment to many sources of information, and there are 
many quotations, the same pen appears in the compilation and 
writing throughout. Nevestheless, one would wish that some of 
the chapters had been submitted to specialists for revision before 
publication, to avoid the inevitable criticism that must follow a 
close perusal afterwards. 

Here and there it would be possible to pick-out matter that is 
obsolete or superseded; but generally the work is up-to-date, and 
the author is to be congratulated on the inclusion of reference to 
such important matters as the Gas Regulation Act and the new 
meter-testing rules. These occur in the first chapter, entitled 
“ Rights and Duties of Gas Undertakings.” The second chapter 
on “ Preliminary Considerations ” is suitably revised, so that the 
three cardinal principles laid down in previous editions for the 
guidance of the distribution engineer are now five. These are 
well worth quoting : 





1.—To ensure that the most adequate supply of gas for all require- 
ments shall be available for each consumer. 

2.—To ensure that this adequate supply shall be fairly and correctly 
measured to the consumer. 

3.—To ensure that the supply afforded shall be utilized in the most 
efficient and economical manner possible by the consumer. 

4.—The maintenance of the distributing system in a thoroughly 
sound condition, and the lowering to a minimum of leakage due 
to concurrent working. 

5.—The planning of all new work with a prudent foresight, in view 
of possible future requirements ; due consideration being given 
to wise economy in capital expenditure. 


Subsequent comment includes the following paragraph : 


With regard to the third of the principles enunciated above, a 
word of amplification is, perhaps, necessary. No alert gas under- 
taking can now be satisfied with merely delivering a sufficient 
supply of gas to its customers. It must follow that supply right 
up to the point of combustion. The uses to which gas may be put 
have become so varied, and gas-consuming apparatus is so multi- 
form (and if the best results are to be obtained, needs such careful 
and precise adjustment), that the inexpert consumer is constantly 
in need of advice and assistance, both in the matter of its choice 
and working. Should this be withheld, the result is simply to 
drive the consumer to the use of other agents for the production 
of his light, heat, or power. 


The chapters that follow are arranged as far as practicable in 
the order of progress of the gas from the storage holder to the 
consumer’s burner. Chapter 3 deals with discharge through pipes. 
As this is matter which has come.forward from previous editions, 
it is perhaps rather late to criticize; but one is disappointed to 
find that sundry errors in formule and figures have not been cor- 
rected. There is an omission in the opening paragraph, where four 
factors only are announced as determining the rate of discharge 
from pipes—viz., diameter, friction, pressure, and specific gravity. 
A few pages further on we have a reference to five factors; and 
the missing factor “length” then appears without introduction. 
Several formule are quoted and worked-out independently, when 
they only really differ in coefficient or in assumption of the specific 
gravity of the gas. Obviously, therefore, there is nothing gained 
by working-out examples from each. In the following chapter on 
high-pressure discharge, there are also given several formule 
which are virtually the same; and here an attempt is made to re- 
duce them to the same terms for comparison. But this compari- 
son is spoilt by the entire omission of specific gravity in one of the 
formule ; and the results of the comparison do not even agree 
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with the quantities worked-out. Again, in this chapter the well- 
known expression / (P?; — P*,) is resolved into \/ p23, when P, is 
atmosphere, forgetting that these figures denote absolute pressure, 
and that P, at atmosphere would be 14°7 lbs. to the sq. in. 

An example of the rather loose way in which figures and formule 
are presented occurs in the following chapter on station governors. 
W = PA, where W = weight, P = pressure, and A = area in feet. 
There are one or two fallacies in the treatment of governors, as 
when it is stated that a station-governor bell depends, for its 
power to shut-off the valve, on the buoyancy of its counterbalance 
float. If this were really so, there would not be much pressure 
on the district. Again, under district governors there is a confu- 
sion between the differential governor employed for cutting-off a 
fixed amount of pressure in a hilly district and the ordinary dis- 
trict governor with pneumatic loading arrangement. Strangely 
enough, this confusion is blamed on to the differential governor, 
which is described as “ somewhat clumsy and mechanical in its 
operation;” and one looks to Chapter 34 for more light, as 
directed, only to find that a wrong reference has been given. 
But it would be ungracious to continue finding fault, and certainly 
easier than to gather together such a mass of information as we 
have in these pages. There is a good index; and if the engineer 
or student is prepared to discriminate and check for himself the 
accuracy of statements made and figures given, he can generally 
find within the range of the book some reference, brief or ex- 
tended, to whatever subject or apparatus he desires to look-up. 
Mr. Hole is more at home in the treatment of mainlaying, in 
which he furnishes evidence of a wide experience. Very full 
accounts are given of experiments carried out to test the efficacy 
of ‘various joints and jointing materials; and some pages are 
devoted to cement as a filling. Passing over interesting chapters 
on valves and maincocks, subways, and services, we come to a 
complete treatise on wet and dry meters, concluding with a refer- 
ence to the latest apparatus for measuring in thermal units. To 
bring this subject right up to date, there is given the new standard 
list of dry meters, and an account of the process of spraying 
meters for lubrication. The chapter on inferential meters is a 
valuable addition to the book, dealing with the well-known rotary 
type and the new Thomas meter for measurement by electrical 
means. Then there are the Venturi meter, the Pitot tube, and 
the Proportional meter, all described at length. Valuable advice 
follows in the next chapter on fixing consumers’ meters, especially 
with reference to position and temperature; and then we have a 
section devoted to interna! fittings and lighting. The bunsen 
burner is now an almost universal feature of gas practice ; and we 
do not look in vain in these pages for a discussion of its scientific 
principles. This is followed by the consideration of luminosity, 
comparing the effects of various sources or means of lighting on 
the eye. 

“Internal Lighting” is a lengthy chapter containing many 
pleasing illustrations of lamps, globes, and pendants, shop light- 
ing, pneumatic and electric control, &c. Illumination curves 
are also shown, and formule quoted. There are fifty pages de- 
voted to gas fires and cookers, prefaced by an introduction from 
which the following paragraph may be quoted: 

General Advantages.—To begin with, gas as a fuel is clean, and, 
when properly burned, produces neither soot nor smoke. Having 
no ash, it produces no dirt. Unlike solid fuel, gas will find its 
way of its own accord to the exact point at which it is required, 
if the proper channel is laid for it. The temperature of a gas- 
heated room is under perfect control, and may be varied at will, 
according to the extent to which the room is used or the fluctua- 
tions of the outside temperature—no small boon in a climate 
where rapid changes are common, as in this country. The gas- 
fire requires no preparation ; it is available at a moment’s notice, 
and can be dispensed with as quickly. When the fire is needed, 
it is possible to obtain in ten minutes a radiation efficiency which 
it would tuke five times as long to obtain with a coal-fire. When 
lighted, it requires no attention whatever, but will burn for as 
long as the gas supply is maintained. 

Then follow references to fuel conservation, radiant and con- 
vected heat, and calculations as to the heating of rooms. There 
are sections of burners, designs of fuel, and descriptions of various 
gas-fires, radiators, and water-heaters. Not much space is given 
to cookers—perhaps because this class of apparatus changes 
rapidly in the direction of advance, and any illustration may soon 
be out-of-date. It is strange, however, that the author has missed 
reference to the Nuneaton “ Pleno” burner, which recognizes the 
principle that the amount of air drawn into a bunsen burner by 
injection can be governed by the passage of the gases at the exit 
of the mixing chamber. A chapter on gas-engines is followed by 
one on pressures and pressure registers; and here it is welcome 
to find illustrations of single-tube water gauges, which are so 
much easier to read than the old U-tube. “Complaints and 
Repairs ” is a useful chapter, which includes references to naph- 
thalene and its remedies. An interesting suggestion which the 
author claims to have put into practice in Leeds is the charging 
of siphon-boxes on the line of main with light oils, and heating 
them by means of bunsen burners, so that the oil is vaporized 
and mixed with the passing gas, thus solving the difficulty of 
localizing the remedy. “Gas as an Aid to Ventilation” is the 
subject of the next chapter, providing the controversialist with 
material for comparison with the rival electricity. 

Passing over a considerable section devoted to public lighting 
low pressure and high pressure, and also high-power low pres- 
sure, with illustrations of long-distance lighting and extinguishing 
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devices, we come to five chapters of information on high-pressure 
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distribution, transmission, compression, lighting and heating, and 
apparatus incidental thereto. Hereis a great amount of material 
of an up-to-date and very useful character; and it is satisfactory 
to read the following paragraph on p. 577: 


It has several times been pointed out that a very great deal of 
pioneer work in connection with high-pressure distribution was 
carried out in America some years before it was introduced into 
this country. It was, therefore, to be expected that when English 
engineers began to work with high-pressure gas they would be 
more or less dependent upon America for their plant. The intro- 
duction of new methods is a rather tedious and slow business in 
this country ; but manufacturers are rapidly rising to, and seizing, 
the opportunities for enlarging their business, and are now placing 
apparatus upon the market which is no whit inferior to the best 
that American makers can supply. 


A chapter on unaccounted-for gas comes very near the end 
of the book; and here the author makes the suggestion that 
“gas made” should be corrected to the temperature at the 
station governors, having “as a result of long experience and ex- 
periments extending over many years, come to the conclusion 
that, speaking broadly, the station-governor temperature and the 
temperature at which gas is measured at the consumers’ meters 
do not vary at any one time more than a few degrees Fahr.” 

There is in this chapter one fallacy which is sufficiently serious 
to point out. The Gas Regulation Act prescribes an inlet pres- 
sure of 2 in, for testing meters; and the reader is informed that 
the difference between this pressure and that at which the gas is 
actually sold affects the unaccounted-for gas. The old Sales of 
Gas Act (1859) specified only 5-1oths testing-pressure ; and it is 


- not an uncommon error to suppose that the new rule makes a 


difference in the accuracy of the meter, by varying the standard. 
The truth is that a meter may be tested at any pressure with no 
difference whatever to its accuracy, provided that the same pres- 
sure exists also in the standard instrument with which it is com- 
pared. Where pressure does affect unaccounted-for gas, is in the 
difference between conditions at the station meter and consumers’ 
meters. This is overlooked by the author ; but it is considerable, 
and operates in favour of the supplier of gas. 

The last chapter—No. 4o—is on fusion and electrolysis, and is 
one of importance to the city engineer. The subject is fully ex- 
plored and well illustrated. Finally, there are tables for the dis- 
charge of gas at various low pressures—reproduced, by permis- 
sion, from “ Newbigging’s Handbook.” 

In conclusion, we may supplement the remarks made at the 
commencement of this review, and suggest that if the various 
chapters of the book had been contributed by experts or special- 
ists in order to ensure greater technical accuracy, the result 
might not have been so readable. For Mr. Walter Hole is 
always interesting. He has the knack of touching upon the 
essentials of his subject, and never shirks the task of backing-up 
practical examples with theory as expressed in figures and 
formule, even though these may sometimes be contributed in a 
rather haphazard way. Theillustrations throughout are extremely 


good, both as photographs of apparatus and as sectional draw- 
ings and diagrams. 








Station Meter Tests. 


That it is very desirable to test the accuracy of station meters 
regularly every two or three years, in order to be certain that no 
leakage is giving wrong readings for the works production, and 
so putting the unaccounted-for gas at too low a figure, is the con- 
clusion arrived at by Herr Miiller, of Munich, in a recent article 
in “Das Gas und Wasserfach.” In 1909, he states, two station 
meters were installed at the Dachauerstrasse works, of 4000 cub. m. 
[141,250 c.ft.] each per hour, and an effective drum capacity of 
37°5 cub.m. |1325 c.ft.]. After installation, and again in 1910, 
tests showed the error to be within allowable limits. In 1921, 
comparison was made with a tested 100-light meter, and at first 
the readings agreed. After 15 minutes’ run, however, the station 
meter slowed-up, and then stopped altogether. Gas was passed 
faster, and the meter started registering again, but, on returning 
to the original pressure, it subsequently stopped once more. 
This pointed to the probability of there being a leak in one of 
the chambers, which, on examination, proved to be the case. 
A series of slits of irregular formation was discovered to be 
the cause, probably due to the use of iron in the manufacture 
of varying quality. The imperfect sheet having been replaced 

y a new one, the meter registered correctly to within one 
per cent. The article next describes the method adopted for 
ascertaining what quantity of gas had been escaping. This had 
to be done experimentally, owing to the irregular shape of the 
fault, and the average pressure of the gas at the station meter 
had to be taken into account, as well as the mean quantity pass- 
ing per hour. The conclusion arrived at was that about 260,000 
cub.m. [more than 9 million c.ft.] per annum, or at least 1 p.ct. 
of the total make, had passed unmeasured through the faults in 
the meter. Tests on another of the Munich station meters gave 
very similar results. 


—— 
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Included in a list of probable papers for reading before the 
Royal Society to-morrow (Thursday) is one by Prof. W. A. Bone, 
F.RS., Mr. A. R. Pearson, Mr. E. Sinkinson, B.Sc., and Mr. W. E. 
Stockings—Researches on the Chemistry of Coal. Part II.—The 
Resinic Constituents and Coking Propensities of Coals. 








LOW-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION. 


Views of Mr. S. Roy Illingworth. 

Interest has been evoked in South Wales by a statement given 
to the Press by Mr. S. Roy Illingworth, B.Sc, (Hons., London), 
A.R.C. of Sc., F.1.C., F.C.S., Senior Lecturer in Chemistry and 
Chief Analyst at Treforest School of Mines, regarding some im- 
portant experiments he has been conducting in low-temperature 
carbonization of coal. Mr. Illingworth is a member of the 
Government Fuel Research Board’s Standing Committee in con- 
nection with the standardization of methods of coal analysis, and 
of the British Association Committee appointed to inquire into 
the economic conservation of our coal supplies. 

In the course of his statement, Mr. Illingworth says that low- 
temperature carbonization of coal is a double-edged weapon of 
infinite national importance. Its successful development on an 
economic basis will solve our oil problem and banish smoke from 
our midst. The carbonization of 30,000,000 tons of coals would 
furnish us with all the oil and domestic fuel we need. In the past, 
low-temperature carbonization, instead of being a national pro~ 
blem attacked by the organized resources of the country, has been 
the sport of the company promoter and the empiricist. Rule-of- 
thumb methods have been employed and mechanical means have 
been attempted for the solution of chemical difficulties. Home 
sources of natural petroleum are non-existent. The only possible 
solution of this problem, fraught with the greatest moment to our 
industrial, howd and mercantile prosperity, lies in the direction of 
producing oil from coal and carbonaceous shales, To-day, liquid 
fuel and other substitutes are obtained from these sources. The 
production of metallurgical coke and gas for towns’ purposes, by 
the carbonization of suitable types of coal, results in the produc- 
tion of coal tar to an average amount of some ro gallons per ton. 
Unfortunately, a large proportion of the coke-ovens are of the 
archaic type, with non-recovery of bye-products ; sothat the whole 
of the coal carbonized (some 20 p.ct. of our output) cannot be re- 
garded as a source of liquid fuel. Moreover, coal tar consists of 
a mixture of products of very different chemical type from those 
contained in natural mineral oil ; and it is only when the demands 
upon coal tar for a variety of purposes have been satisfied that it 
becomes an economic proposition to sell the residual amounts of 
the liquid products as a fuel. It is evident that the supply of fuel 
oil from the carbonization of coal as at present carried on is a 
comparatively small one, and strictly limited in amount by the 
demand for gas and coke, 

Coal is the most hopeful source of oil in this country; but 
its treatment for oil must be conducted on special lines in order 
to obtain the optimum output of oil. Two types of process are 
possible—the one termed low-temperature carbonization, the 
other based on the treatment of coal with hydrogen at high pres- 
sure and a temperature around 400° C. This latter process has 
been worked mainly in Germany. At present it is purely experi- 
mental, and one hardly likely to develop into a commercial pro- 
position, due first to the cost of hydrogen and, secondly, that the 
pressures demanded necessitate the use of comparatively small 
units, with an accompanying high capital outlay for a given out- 
put. This treatment of coal with hydrogen must not be put out 
of court. One has to realize that the laboratory is the nursery 
of future commercial operations, In recent years, the hydro- 
genation of liquid vegetable oils, in order to convert them into 
solid or semi-solid fats for edible and soap-making purposes, has 
become a very important industry. 

In this country, Mr. Illingworth concludes, the solution of the 
problem of oil supply is economically along the lines of the low- 
temperature distillation of coal. It is a well-established scientific 
and technical fact that when coal is treated at a low temperature, 
(say) below 600° C., the liquid products evolved are of a petroleum 
nature, and in pronounced contrast to the products evolved in the 
present practice of carbonization at 1000° C, in gas-works and 
on coke-oven plant. Moreover, the amount of liquid products at 
lower temperatures is 200 to 250 p.ct. greater by volume. These 
liquid products arise by virtue of chemical changes brought about 
by heat in the smoke-producing constituents of coal. In a word, 
low-temperature carbonization of coal eliminates smoke in the 
form of valuable oils, and leaves a solid residue of smokeless fuel 
which ignites as readily as house coal, and burns, weight for 
weight, for a longer periodthan coal. The fire is smokeless, and 
possesses a clear. bright, radiant appearance; it radiates practi- 


cally 50 p.ct. more heat energy into a room than does an ordinary 
coal-fire. 








ae 
Helium from Natural Gas.—The installing of equipment in the 
cryogenic or low-temperature laboratory at Washington is prac- 
tically completed; and liquid air in quantity is now being pro- 
duced. The primary object of the laboratory is to investigate 
gases and liquids at low temperatures, with special reference to 
the separation of helium from natural gas. The scientific data 
obtained will be applied in the helium plants to obtain more 
efficient operation and to reduce the cost of production. Work is 
being carried on along two lines—vapour-pressure work in connec- 
tion with ternary mixtures, and investigations relative to the puri- 
fication of helium by charcoal at low temperatures. The experi- 
mental helium plant at Petrolia, Tex., using the Jeffries-Norton 
rocess, was in operation during last year at various times; and — 
elium was produced for short periods, yielding a product as high 
as 49 p.ct. helium. 
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YORKSHIRE JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
MOUTANIA( AVADE UT? SOMATA 
Before the members of the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association, 
on Saturday last, at the Gas Department Show Rooms, Bradford, 
Mr. Pe'teER M‘Nas; of the Low Moor Gas-Works, delivered his 
presidential address, taking as his subject ‘‘ Meters "—a matter on 
which’-Mr.’ M‘Nab has long specialized in his inquiries. The 
Senior Vice-President :of the Association, Mr.. H.-L. BatrEMan, 
presided. An « sf (tycawer Mv ; s 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


In laying before you the address which it is one of the privileges 
of the President to prepare, I have endeavoured to. carry out my 
deep conviction that rather than roam over the whole scope of 
gas interests, or even explore a wide field, it is better. for a,man 
to take as his subject some special point—either that,he has had 
most experience of or one which has a special attraction to him 
and to which he has given more particular attentions No further 
apology or,explanation, then, is needed if I invite you to consider 
meters, particularly in the light of the events of. the.past. few 
years and of those just ahead. rage ‘ 

,Gas has great accomplishments to its credit. The part it has 
played in the past seven years will always be. a proud. memory to 
all who are connected with the industry. Not only.do..we quote 
the part it played in furnishing the raw materials for high .explo- 
sives, &c,, and its many services in the.preparation of munitions, 
but the no less remarkable achievement of keeping-up its corner, 
and maintaining its service of the home community inthe. face of 
difficulties and discouragements so great as, only to be realized by: 
those who had to shoulder the responsibility of maintaining: the 
supply and meeting the public demands, But its great. days are 
not behind it. Before it are possibilities greater than anything 
accomplished in the past. Whatever the competition of electricity 
may, do in, the lighting field, for heat and for. power gas has a 
wonderful field in which it may accomplish even more than all 
its past achievements, . 


CARBONIZATION METHODS, 


A generation back, in the days of universal flat flames, and even 
much later, gas manufacture was largely a standardized process. 
Everybody's methods were decided by the candle power obtain- 
able from the gas, and all the works processes centred round the 
production and safe preservation of the precious 4 p.ct. of the gas 
which mainly determined its value. Now the whole industry is, 
and has been for some two or three years past, experimenting 
with other methods of gas production, and ascertaining the possi- 
bilities of various grades and compositions of town’s gas. Ten or 
twelve years ago, when vertical retorts were in their first youth, 
when coke-ovens and chamber-ovens were being tried as a means 
of making town’s gas, the phrase was current that “ carbonization 
methods were in the melting-pot.” How much more truly is this 
the case now, when steaming retorts, both horizontal and vertical, 
and adding blue water gas made in a separate plant are included, 
and when total gasification is being seriously experimented with 
on a working scale. -Not only are carbonization methods being 
questioned. and overhauled, but, linked in with these, are the 
vital issues of what compositions of gas will, for individual gas 
undertakings, best combine the essentials of usefulness and 
cheapness. 

Into the details of these questions I do not propose to go, 
other: than to say that cheapness of production must ever be 
present in our minds, and must greatly affect our decisions. The 
“take it or leave it” day for gas undertakings has,gone. Now 
that cheaper gas, as good or better for modern uses than the old 
high-grade gas, is being distributed, high prices cannot long be 
maintained. A very large field can be exploited in which gas can 
be used industrially for power and for lighting. Besides, a wider 
use of it for heating and cooking in our homes opens-up before us 
if only we can sell our product cheaply enough. To do this in 
the face of costs for coal, carriage, appliances, and materials and 
for labour, which in this generation may never again reach pre- 
war figures, will need the combined wisdom and resourcefulness 
of theindustry ; and it is towards this end that all kinds of modi- 
fications of carbonizing practice are being tried. 

THE THERM BASIS, 


This has been made possible by the recent Act, which is really 
a great,charter of freedom.to the industry... With: gas sold by-the 
therm, with liberty. as ta,what.calorific power we choose.to adopt 
as our individual standards, and with the freedom of manufacture 
rendered.possible bythe absence.of hampering--restrictions-as: 
carbon monoxide and inerts, the whole outlogk has changed. 
his brings us to a very important point....Have we anything 
that will give us a check on the rightness and advisability of our 
methods other than the usual balance-sheet, items, the therms 
obtained per ton of coal, and the profit and loss account? Is 
there anything else that will act as a kind of gauge on our method, 
a kind of safety governor or safety valve? .I think we have. 
Cheapness might be bought too dearly, and cheap production. of 
therms in a useful gas may not be everything. Nay, it may even 
call for additions or modifications of our work which may cost 
further money. To be precise, we shall have to assume a new 
attitude in Fagard to the purification of gas. . Such purification 
as, the remova 
pass withqut comment; the removal of ammonia may similarly 


mo wie 





of sulphuretted hydrogen (which is statutory) may. 





pass unchallenged; but then there rise before our imagination quite 
a.Dumber:of ‘ether undesirable +he'presence of which 
(often in :no: very dargesproportions) presents-us with one of the 
big problems of the coming years, ‘We shall have 'to balance the 
possible disadvantages of their inclusion in town’s gas as against 
the cost and efficiency of their removal. In the flat-flame days, 
purification (apart from statutory.regulations) was all concen- 
trated on conserving the precious, but elusive, illuminating power. 
Carbon dioxide was carefully removed by lime.. The gradual 
falling into. insignificance: of candle power has led to a general 
abandonment of; this process. Though, to'put it mildly, the pre- 
sence of carbon dioxide in gas is no advantage to that gas, still it 
is not worth the expense of removing the small amounts neces- 
sarily found*in washed gas—greater amounts calling not'so much 
for-removalpurposes as for more freedom of method to diminish 
the amount produced in the crude gas. 


“IMPORTANCE OF THE METER. 


Positive and negative defects in gas—that is, the presence of 
small quantities of:gases that may prove harmful, or the absence 
of such other desirable ingredients as will make the gas greasy, 
or at least help our distributing system—may combine to make us 
seriously debatethe question whether we had better not sacrifice a 
little of the cheapness of the gasin the future inorder to avoid 
subsequent, and greater, expense on renewals, repairs, &c. 

In this connection I-wish to submit:to'you that our meters will 
be the test by which we shall largely decide these questions. The 
almost universal experience with meters during recent years pre- 
pares one: to accept. this: statement. The startling apparent 
shortening of their life, and the great increase of troubles with 
them, show that modifications of composition may eventually be - 
found to carry with them possibilities of mischief little suspected 
at first. The series of researches carried out by Mr. J. G. Tap- 
lay, and Mr. B. R. Parkinson, on behalf of the Life of Meters Re- 
search Committee, may not unfairly be considered a landmark in 
recent gas history, and should not:only beattentively studied, but 
should form an indispensable, and constantly referred-to, hand- 
book., With their plainly uttered strong warning of the dangers 
facing our meters, and therefore also to: some extent our mains 
and services, the distribution department and its accessories can 
no longer be regarded as the Cinderella of the family, but will have 
an important word in the conductof her sister departments. 

Even. though gas is now to be-sold on a calorific basis; and its 
price quoted by the therm, it will still be measured by the cubic 
foot ; so the:smooth and accurate working of meters will at least 
remain as important as.ever.. Nay, with the large increases in 
consumption that the cheaper gas of modern grades and modern 
methods of production renders possible, smooth, accurate work- 
ing of meters will become increasingly important. 

-Moreover, the high initial cost of new meters, the enhanced 
costs of all:testing, and especially of repairs, and the probability 
of.a shortened life for most meters, all combine in a warning 
which cannot be ignored. These costs in one way or another 
must all fall on the selling price of the gas, and the central maxim 
for our future guidance is inevitably ‘Foster business by selling 
cheap gas.” An ever-watchful eye must be kept therefore on all 
expenses under the heading of meters; and the need for keeping 
these low must react upon, and partly determine, some of our 
works methods. awe oat i 

The real value of much slot-meter business is still open to dis- 
cussion, and admits of varying views. Our aim is not only to in- 
crease our sales, and to increase the number of consumers, but at 
the same time to increase the average consumption. It is not so 
much increase of business that tells, but increase of profitable 
business; and few will deny that our undertakings often carry 
much dead-weight inthe ‘shape of slot consumers, whose con- 
sumptions are unprofitably low. With prices at their present 
level, such business cannot stand any further increase of charges 
owing to increased deterioration of meters, These meters, how- 
ever. small the consumption, are continuously under gas, and 

robably the attack on them of gaseous impurities is not much 
ane with a very low rate of consumption as with a much higher 


| rate through the same meter, so long as over-working is not 


reached. 

The details of the chemical reactions which cause corrosion of 
meters I will not dwell on, except to say that traces of ammonia, 
carbon bisulphide, sulphur dioxide (from blue water gas), and 
cyanides are known to be dangerous; while oxygen and carbon 
dioxide are possible dangers. The greatly decreased amount of 
light tar oils, or: an excess of petroleum oil spray or vapour 
originally used as a safeguard, both injure dry meters if their 
action be too long continued. 

The grave consequences of any extensive deterioration of 
meters should appeal strongly to everyone. If it occurs at all, it 
will be widespread; so that the total results will be on a very 
big scale. It can easily go undetected, and even unsuspected, for 
quite a long time, as it is going on in secrecy, under cover, and in 
the darkness of closed-up appliances, Its operation is cumula- 
tive, and gradually increases the loss occasioned. When one 
counts up this accumulated loss, and adds to it the shortened life 
of the meters and the cost of renewals or replacements, it becomes 
possible to assent to the claim that, even when we are aiming at 
selling as cheaply as possible, it. may pay to spend money on 
special modifications of purification process, on oil-spraying, or 
otherwise doctoring the gas. Ga 

Already washing .or spraying has been adopted as a naphtha- 
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lene safeguard, purely in the interests of the distribution depart- 
ment. Further developments may become necessary. Mr. Taplay 
is conducting large-scale experiments -on a new process for 
cheaply eliminating traces of the cyanides: Whatever crops-up, 
and whatever is suggested, it will be for us to approach this sub- 
ject with an open mind, and not be in subjection ‘to the doctrine, 
so loudly proclaimed in some quarters, that we must secure cheap 
gas by cutting-off'every extraneous charge. The general prin- 
ciple may be sound; but it is obviously also a sound principle to 
be willing to spend a little money (and even slightly to increase 
the price) in order to safeguard the safety of our distribution sys- 
tem and appliances. We, must not go blindly on serving the 
present interest by mortgaging the possessions of future.con- 


sumers.. To sum-up, we have.now.a new-aim for our-non-statu- | 
tory purification of gas—as simply and. cheaply as possible to | 


make the gas harmless:to our mains, services; and’ meters. , 
Allied to, and: following:on what ‘has already been said,’is the 


question: “ What constitutes the lifeof a gas-meter?” ~ Have we | 


to modify the views hitherto held’? Are we at present financially 
correct, or ought we ‘to cover original cost, repairs, renewals, &c., 
in shorter periods. Recent improvements and methods of adjust- 
ments in the various prices of ‘apparatus used for gas consump- 
tion have proved, by giving satisfaction, that it would be a waste 
of money to send out gas of the requirements of (say) 20 years 
ago. Siuce, however, investigations.have proved conclusively the 
results of ‘‘ stripped” and the lower-grade gas'on meters, whether 
of the wet or dry type, it becomes a question as to how much can 
be passed through them before repairs become necessary. 


“LIFE” OF A METER, 


As the combined cost of exchanging and thorough repairs, 
necessitating such items as new diaphragms or drums, is now often 
nearly as much as of a new meter, I contend that the “ life” ended 
with exchange; and on being put to work again a new “life” 
commenced. What, then, is to be the period allowed to cover 
their cost? In, taking measures.to, protect the dy. meter by 
meaus of oil spraying, we. are-warned: that it: may have a detri« 
mental effect on another very important: portion—namely, ‘the 
stuffing-boxes. The best place to admit this oil is also debatable. 
If done before the gas leaves the works, what proportion really 
reaches the meter? Has it any good effect'on wet meters ? 

Men like myself, who have been interested in this question for 
a good number of years, but could only speak from a. purely prac- 
tical point of view, have much to thank those with scientific train- 
ing, ability, and the necessary time and chemical apparatus at 
their disposal for giving so freely of the results of their labours 
and proving our contentions. «I ‘would’ recommend you all to 
study the. reports, papers, and the discussion thereon,of allmatter 
presented to:the industry by Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Taplay, and Dr. 
Lessing, in addition to the reports of the-Life-of Gas-Meters Joint 
Committee. ;, The wet-versus-dry. question assumes a new aspect 
in view of the findings. of these gentlemen; and-one might be 
tempted to ask: Does the wet meter act more’ readily as a final 
purifier, thereby contributing to its own destruction ?.. The answer 
appears to be in the. affirmative, in view of the-condition of the 
block-tin drums made in comparatively recent years, often'under 
ten years. Though in themselves perfectly sound, they have: been 
found so, coated with a. brown scale. between the overlapping 
leaves that, in some instances,-gas could not enter the measuring 
chambers. This cannot be seen, owing to the-cover of the drum 
at the front; but.it may be-seen on the outlets of the compart: 
ments at the back... If the space between the “ overlap” and the 
next chamber could reasonably be made deeper, the wet meter 
would, in my opinion, have a longer “ first run.” 


METER TESTING. 


May I now invite your attention briefly to another matter 
concerning meters? The last paper I submitted to this Associa- 
tion dealt with the Sales of Gas Act of 1859; and I thén indi- 
cated several directions in which that Act needed amendment in 
order to bring it into line with modern conditions of gas supply. 
For just sixty years that Act stood unaltered, and by it all official 
testing of nieters was-done, though the enlightened meter manu- 
facturers didnot content themselves with the inadequate legal 
tests, but supplied meters which had’ come ' through the” more 
severe tests that modern conditions called for, and which they 
adopted in their own testing-rooms. Following on‘ the passing 
into law of the Gas Regulation Act of 1920, the Board of Trade 
have issued under it new regulations relating to meters. [Sfatu- 
tory Rules and Orders No: 2354 of 1920.}' These'came into force 
on March:1, 1921, and possibly are not’as well known, except to 
those more directly concerned with meters, as they:should be. In 
my previous paper, among other things; I-criticized the tests for 
soundness, passing unregistered gas, and general registration, ‘and 
suggested modifications, most of which have now’ been adopted: 

In testing meters for soundness and’ leakage, the 1850 test pre- 
scribed gasat a-pressure of 3 in., passing through the meter to a 
light or lights consuming not more than one-twentieth part of the 
meter’s badged hourly capacity.’ ‘This is now replaced’ by a test 
with closed ‘outlets and:at»a pressure of 5 in:; or,in the case of 
high-pressure’ meters, ata‘ pressure 1} times the maximum at 
which the meter is'designed to work. sisbw ‘ ‘ 

Under ‘actual working eonditions, and: especially if ‘pressures’ 
were high, a meter-might pass unregistered’sntall ‘quantities of gas 
sufficient,for example, for several bye*pass lights,-and yet, under 
the old conditions of the test, these might very probably be un- 





detected, and the meter passed as corrett. Nowa separate aiid 
distinct ‘test has to be carried out to detect any such defect ; the 
meter being tested when passing gas at a slow fate, which may 
be down to }c.ft. per hour for small sizes at a pressure of 5 in., 
and with the meter outlet checked. 

The test for régistration—that is, the percentage of error in 
measutement—used to be made with the old fiat-flame gas pres- 
sure of 5-1oths. Now it is to be 20-1oths pressure while the 
meter is passing gas at the rateof its badged capacity. A notable 
addition to the official instructions for testing meters is the liberty 
given to the inspector, at his discretion, to test and stamp meters 
in situ, using then the district pressure “ available in’ the place 
where. the meter is fixed, and which is normal to the working of 
such meter;’’’ This liberty covers both consumers’ premises and 
any other convenient local place for testing, a8 tHe’ definition 
given of in'situ is “any positioh otitside the inspector’s office or 
testing-rooms.” “This is a’valiable concession, but only partly 
meets the very real difficulty I emphasized in my earlier paper—a 
difficulty more easy to recognize than to remedy. At a testing- 
station the room is to be kept at.a temperature of 60° Fahr:—the 
air, gas, water, &c., to be employed all being at this temperature; 
while a meter sent in for test owing to disputed registration may 
have been habitually working at a far lower temperature. As a 
difference of 5° intemperature means 1 p.ct. in tegistration, 'this 
discrepancy between working and testing conditions miy be tert- 
ous ;~and, as we all know, it plays no small part in augmenting the 
bugbear of “‘ unaccounted-for gas.” Liberty to test insitu may 
provide a'satisfactory means of dealing, at all évents, with large 
meters,’ though it is hardly practicable for the great mass of 
consumers’ meters. 

Let me again, in closing, emphasize my contention that we 
should all do well in the future to watch closely the working and 
life of our meters, and regard them as_a critical index of-the 
safety of the gaseous mixture we supply as town’sgas: The com: 
bined interest of ali the branches of a gas undertaking sHould’be 
given’ to the subject,‘and accurate and systematic records kept 
of the history of all:meters. From the multitude of stitch’ ¢aréful 
observers, facts may emerge that 'may be of thé uttfost’valué'td 
the industry; ‘and it is fortunate that,'in’ the Life of Métérs 
Research Committee, under the expert’ guidance of Messrs. 
Parkinson’ and Taplay, we have a kind of central clearing-house 
for experiences, from which results of the utmost importance 
may beexpected. In the meantime, it is within the reach of very 
large numbers to render assistance in the shape of patient 
observations and careful, accurate note-taking ; and such'I cof: 
mend to you as one outcome of talking these matters over 
together this afternoon. 


DISCUSSION. 


The -CHairMAN, in opening the discussion, remarked that it was 
gratifying to find’Mr. M‘Nab'‘still as keenly interested ih’ a subject 
which he had studied for so many years. Mr: M‘Nab wétld bé’ glad 
to hear comments or suggestions from any members present, or em- 
bodying other experiences or opinions. ont) 32 Fe - 

‘Mri F. H. Rosinson (Harrogate), the representative of the Man- 
chester District Institution of Gas Engineers on the Council of ‘thé 
Yorkshire Junior Asscciation, said one point in thé address to which 
he would like to make reference was the question of amftionia. “As'all 
present would know, there had been practically no market fdr din- 
monia for many months past. At his works, they had made experi- 
ments with a view to decreasing the yield of ammonia on this account. 
There had been an adverse effect on the meétérs. A Carefiil watch 
was kept on the ammonia content; and it was noticed that as the 
amount increased from one-third of a grain per 100 ¢.ft. to a little over 
one grain the number of faulty meters also increased. Ammonia was 
suspected as being the cause, by the fact that a deposit removed from 
the inlet pipe of a consumer’s premises contaihed Chlorides, which 
could only have come from ammonium chloride passing forward. ~ ff 
was also found that in a meter two years old ‘thé: diaphragm ‘was 
perished, and that’there were patches of corrdsion in the ¢ eeting. 
It might be necessary in some cases where the water supply was hard 
to make provision for a softer water to beused in the rotary waslérs, 
In asmall works in Cheshire, where the water contained ovef 18 degréés 
of hardness, it was impossible to take out the last traces of ammonia: 
He (Mr. Robinson) therefore collected all the rain water possible for 
supplying the scrubbing plant. A hard Water, due to its alkalinity 
was incapable of removing the last trace of ammonia. pe vets 

Mr. S. H. Packer (Bradford) drew attention to figures showh‘on thé 
blackboard as to the new standard sizes of dty méters; reproduced 
from the “Gas Journat” of Jan. 4 last, as a very definife proof of thé 
soundness of Mr. M‘Nab’s prophetic instinct when he gave a papér on 
the subject of meters before the Association in March, 1916.” He had 
then given voice to views which had been realized in this very Yeat. 

Mr..CHarLes Woop (Engineer and General Manager td’ the Brad- 
ford gas undertaking) expressed his pleasure at being able to be pre- 
sent that afternoon to hear the presidential address by a member of 
his own department. He was quite certain in advance {hat i freating 
the subject of meters Mr. M‘Nab would givé the meeting something 
well worth hearing. He believed this was the first tittie hé (Mr. Wood) 
had been at one of the ordinary meetings of the Association. | ‘One of 
the reasons why he kept away was that he felt it was’ highly desir- 
able that junior members of the industry should 'gét together in their 
association meetings and be able to discuss—and ctititize, if they” 
thought fit—affairs in the industry, and the mandef of “working ih the 
undertakings’ with which they were connected ; ‘atid, of ‘course, ‘it was 
hardly necessary to say that absolute freedom of’ expression Was liable 
to be somewhat restrained if chiefs were present.’ [Caugttet.] ' The’ 
junior members of ‘the craft must togethierto look fait afl phusés 
of the industry, consider theanb-of déating ' Witt défetts,"rémedying™ 
faults, overcoming difficulties, and keeping in line with developments 
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and new methods, They beard of gas being produced extraordinarily 
cheaply in some places ; but they had to remember that cheap gas was 
not necessarily cheapest in the long-run in the interests either of the 
industry, the particular undertaking, or of the community. While 
aiming at the production of a gas which would be cheap enough to 
encourage greater consumption for all purposes, they must always 
have in mind the questions of quality and of effects on the plant. 

The CuHairman said he was sorry he had not been able to see an 
advance copy of the address and therefore study it more closely ; but 
he bad given some little thought to the subject generally since being 
asked to preside at the meeting. Owing to the high cost of coal and 
other materials, modern coal gas did not have, to the same extent, the 
lubricating properties possessed by the higher calorific standards of 
gas, and this, together with modern gas pressures, had decreased the 
durability of the leather diaphragms, and increased the range of 
inaccuracy of meters and working conditions. The industry had now 
before it the new standard sizes of dry gas-meters, which had been 
arrived at after careful consideration ; but it looked as if the meter for 
industrial districts in that part of the country would be a small meter 
for the small consumer, having a capacity of 20 c.ft. per hour, 
the price of which would probably be more comparable with the 
present price of 3-light meters for both ordinary and slot uses. It 
would be a great improvement if the standards list included a meter of 
this capacity, and such a meter would be a boon toall gas undertakings 
in industrial areas. After a new gas-meter had passed its statutory 
tests—which did not by any means guarantee its durability—the factors 
controlling durability and accuracy were sound design and quality of 
workmanship, slow-moving mechanism, well-purified gas, best-quality 
leather diaphragms kept gastight and pliable by suitable and constant 
oil treatment (the diaphragm should not rub or touch the metal casing), 
clean gas-valves, and careful handling by gas-fitters. In the interests 
of all gas undertakings aud consumers alike, meters should be carefully 
examined and tested every seven years. 

Mr, S. T. Muscrove (Sheffield) said it seemed to bim that one of 
the causes of defects in meters—apart from what he might describe as 
the chemical results—was the fact that some 80 p.ct. of gas-meters 
were over-worked. On the selling side, the industry had done all it 
could to increase the appliances in use for all purposes, particularly 
during the past few years ; but he rather doubted whether the neces- 
sary attention had been given to the meter. No doubt it would have 
been the experience of all present to have found that in many cases 
where there were meter complaints there were a number of lights, a 
cooking-stove, and one or two fires on a 3-light or 5-light meter. He 
felt that the overloading of meters in this way had had much to do 
with the difficulties which had become apparent in the past few years. 
He therefore welcomed this change of capacity which had taken place 
recently. In his own experience, he had found a number of cases 
where small meters had been used continuously for many years, and 
even with wet meters, with which he was more in touch at present, the 
difficulties had been found to be very largely due to overloading. 

Mr. Cuarves Roper (Bradford) said he would like to emphasize 
the remark of the President on the statutory regulations introduced 
last year, and would draw particular attention to the published figures 
of the new regulations for meters. He had found quite recently, 
among a number of younger men, that they had a very hazy idea 
of the alterations. It was essential that everybody in the industry, 
and particularly those connected with the outside department, should 
become familiar with the new testing regulations. 

Mr. E. A. Leask (Leeds) said if there was one point—and one only 
—0on which he could disagree with observations in the President’s 
address, it was on the matter of discouraging the supply of gas to 
automatic meter consumers on the ground that they did not raise the 
average consumption. Personally, he thought this remark was open 
to question. He did not think any consumer, however small, should 
be discouraged. If they kept on cutting-out the smallest consumers, 
they would gradually be cutting-out bigger ones until there were none 
left. He was wondering whether there were members present who 
could speak of large gas undertakings with slot consumers who had 
found them to be a loss. 

Mr. M‘Nas did not advocate doing away with slot consumers, 
but thought the profit on a great majority of them was not heavy 
enough to compensate for the risk of this cheap gas causing any 
more expense—rotting the diaphragm, &c. He would not say cut 
them out, but there were some small consumers who did not pay their 
way. He certainly wanted all the consumers possible; but he wanted 
the meters to last as long as possible. 

Mr. Leask agreed that everything had to be taken into considera- 
tion, but they could not afford to throw away any consumer. They 
ought to be able to charge the small consumers in such a manner 
that they paid. 

Mr. Cartes Woop said Bradford laboured under the disadvantage 
of having a system which, up to a few years ago, was the best system 
of any gas undertaking in the country. The landlords of cottage pro- 
perty were responsible for the meters, for meter repairs, and for the 
payment of gas accounts, Some twenty-five years ago the Department 
took a census of all houses in the city of that time, and out of over 
50,000 houses they could only find four possible consumers—by that 
he meant houses where there were mains passing the premises—by 
whom gas was not being used. The cottage consumers then paid the 
undertaking well. They had everybody, and no extra expenses to the 
undertaking. In other towns where this system was not in vogue slot 
meters were put in. But the more profitable consumer had already 
been taken-in in Bradford, and some of the slot consumers they had in 
the undertaking now used a very small amount of gas. Mr. Wood 
agreed with Mr. Leask that they ought to encourage the use of gas by 
everybody, and where they had consumers who were not at present 
profitable they ought possibly to charge in such a way that they would 
be made profitable. Some undertakings were restricted as to the extra 
charge for slot meters, and it was difficult to see how they could be 
made to pay. On the other hand, he knew towns where there was no 
extra charge for slot meters, and it was difficult to see how it paid 
them, though it might do ultimately. 

Mr. F. CieGe (Huddersfield) asked on what ground was an increased 


the undertaking had a distinct saving on the clerical side—there were 
no accounts to prepare, and the money had not to be waited-for. In- 
spection of the meter was not necessarily so frequent. His undertaking 
charged approximately the same for both types of meter users ; and he 
supposed it must be found equitable, or it would not be continued. It 
had been found practicable to have the charges as nearly the same as 
possible for both kinds. Cookers, &c., were supplied free to an ordi- 
nary meter consumer. 

Mr. Woop said the question was one of cost and working expenses. 
Mr. Mouscrove thought it was purely a matter of circumstances. In 
some towns rents were charged for the ordinary meter and not in 
others. The question as to whether the slot-meter consumer should 
pay an extra price for gas was covered by the varying circumstances 
of different conditions. If they charged the ordinary meter consumer 
meter rent, cooker rent, &c., and the slot consumer escaped these 
rents, obviously, if he was to be on an equivalent basis, he must pay 
more for his gas. Different towns had to deal with different circum- 
stances. In his own undertaking, the consumption through slot 
meters had been increased 80 p.ct. in the past six years or so. This, 
perbaps, was not a common experience ; but it went to emphasize the 
possibilities of slot consumers. He quite thought, with Mr. Leask, 
that they should encourage everybody to use gas, and to use as much 
as possible. What could be done in one town might not be done to 
the same extent everywhere; but it pointed an incentive to increased 
efforts on the selling side, and to try and persuade unprofitable con- 
sumers to become profitable. 

Mr. RosInson said, in the case of an undertaking in his mind, there 
was a certain net charge per 1000 c.ft. for the ordinary consumer as a 
basis for the fixing of price to the slot consumer, with the addition of 
percentages for rents of meter and fittings, interest, &c. Actually, the 
slot meter paid the same price as the ordinary meter consumer when 
these charges were taken into account. 

Mr. Leask proposed a vote of thanks to the Bradford Gas Com- 
mittee and Mr. Wood for the use of the meeting room and for their 
readiness at all times to place facilities at the disposal of the Associa- 
tion. They particularly welcomed Mr. Wood that afternoon. 

Mr. Muscrove seconded, and remarked that if it were not for the 
sympathetic help of gentlemen like Mr. Wood and their interest in the 
Junior Associations, they would often have difficulty in carrying on. 

The CHAIRMAN conveyed the thanks to Mr. Wood, and also ex- 
pressed the thanks of the meeting to Mr. M‘Nab for his address. In 
regard to the latter, he said the subject was bristling with points of in- 
terest, and they hoped some of them would be brought to maturity by 
a future paper by Mr. M‘Nab. 

Mr. Woop and Mr. M'‘Nas responded. 





It was announced that the next meeting would, in all proba- 
bility, be at Leeds, on Feb. 18, when Mr. Musgrove would give a 
paper on “ Selling Gas by Therms.” 








Possibilities of Gas. 


Mr. R. B. Brown, the General Manager of the Milwaukee Gas 
Light Company, in reply to statements that he has found circu- 
lated to the effect that the present century will see the passing of 
gas so far as home and industrial uses are concerned, declares that 
those who have been working in the gas industry for many years 
are only just beginning to realize its tremendous possibilities. 
Such statements as are being made by persons without any basic 
knowledge of events in the gas industry to-day, can be easily 
refuted by Government statistics. Accurate compilations show 
that the amount of gas sold by the thousand or more gas companies 
in the United States during 1920 was 319,887,813,000 c.ft., which 
is three times that sold ten years ago. This volume of gas was 
used for the following purposes in about this proportion: Illu- 
mination, 23 p.ct.; domestic uses other than illumination, 52 p.ct. ; 
industrial, 25 p.ct. While there was but one use for gas in 1806, 
there are to-day more than 1200 separate uses for it. It now 
takes more than 60,000 miles of street-mains to deliver gas 
service to more than 45,000,000 people in the United States. 
Domestic cooking appliances in use number in excess of 
6,500,000 ; and the industry to-day represents an investment of 
about $400,000,000. ‘“ We are to-day,” he adds, “still in the era 
of preliminary uses of gas. Our greatest possibilities still lie 
before us.” 


ti, 





Holder-Tank Water for Compressor Cooling. 


At the present time, the Philadelphia Suburban Gas and 
Electric Company are distributing by their high-pressure system 
nearly 75 p.ct. of the total output. Late in 1920, it was found that 
additional capacity would be required to handle the high-pressure 
load. A cross-compound Ingersoll-Rand compressor was there- 
fore purchased. The cylinders are 20 in. stroke, and operate at 
160 revolutions per minute. The machine has a delivered air 
Fr em at 80 lbs. pressure, of 103,200 c.ft. per hour; and it 
delivers gas at 70 lbs., using 100 lbs. steam pressure. Inasmuch 
as there is an apparent saving of about 25 p.ct. in the steam con- 
sumption of this unit by operating it condensing, a low-level 
multi-jet condenser was installed with the compressor. The novel 
feature of this installation, according to an illustrated description 
by Mr. R. C. Conaut, in the pages of the “ Gas Age-Record,” is 
that the circulating water for the condenser is taken from the 
bottom of the tank of the 500,000 c.ft. gasholder, and pumped back 
to the top of the same tank from the hot well by means of a 
motor-operated centrifugal Cameron pump. With the exception 
of the hot months during the summer, the water from the holder 
tank is sufficiently cool to meet the requirements; while during 
the winter the hot water returned to the tank makes it unneces- 
sary to use any steam to heat or circulate the water in the tank, in 





price for slot-meter consumers justified? In the case of a slot meter, 





order to prevent freezing. 
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SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
(WESTERN DISTRICT.) 





Lecture and Demonstration on Tar and Its Constituents. 

Despite the severity of the weather, there was a very large 
attendance in the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, last Satur- 
day week, when, at the fourth meeting of the session of the 
Western District of the Scottish Junior Gas Association, a 
practical lecture on “ Tar and Its Constituents” was delivered by 
Mr. E. NEtson, of the Provan Chemical Works, Glasgow. The 
chair was occupied by Mr. James Cubie (the President). 


The PrEsIDENT said so far no notes or —- bearing on 
Mr. Wylie’s paper, read at the last meeting of the Association, had 
been forthcoming; and he presumed they had better pass to a 
consideration of the subject that had specially brought them to- 
gether that evening. Mr. Nelson proposed that his contribution 
should take the form more of a lecture and demonstration than 
of a set paper. He would speak at some length on the subject of 
tar distillation, emphasizing a few of the outstanding features 
associated with the processes in operation at the Provan Chemical 
Works. 

Mr. NEtson, in the course of his lecture, which was profusely 
illustrated with a valuable series of limelight views, said that the 
word “ bye-products”” to many people simply stood for something 
they had unavoidably produced, and of a secondary consideration 
only. Yet to-day it might be truthfully said that these chem- 
ical products had in many instances proved the salvation of gas 
undertakings. No doubt, some of the pioneers connected with 
the industry of destructive distillation of coal recognized this; 
for in the year 1861 they found an English patent which did not 
treat of the manufacture of coal gas, but of “a new way of 
making pitch and tar from pit coal never before found out.” 
Accordingly, he felt they would agree with him that we of to-day 
were not altogether newcomers, though the development was left 
to private distillers. The manufacture of coal-tar products was 
no doubt, par excellence, the most scientific of the chemical indus- 
tries. This high position might be fairly claimed for the industry, 
when they considered the number and complexity of the products, 
the delicacy of many of the reactions employed, and the special 
plant required. Coal tar was a mixture of many compounds; 
and, though derived from the one source, varied corisiderably in 
composition, as by the action of heat certain substances were 
transformed into others of the same series, The size, shape, 
and amount of hot free air-space in the retort also brought about 
many changes. For instance, the tar from vertical retorts was 
slightly more fluid, lower in specific gravity, contained less car- 
bolic acid and more cresylic acid, less naphthalene and benzene 
hydrocarbons, more of the paraffin series and less “ free carbon,” 
than the tar from horizontal retorts. In horizontal retorts, with 
their small charges and larger amount of free space, possibly 
some of the tar was “cracked” into free carbon, giving a higher 
content of this material and a higher content of naphthas. 

Pausing to deal with the lay-out and choice of a site for tar- 
works, the lecturer remarked that the outstanding feature would 
be good railway facilities, a plentiful supply of water, and, if pos- 
sible, a ground slope lending itself to the flow, by gravity, of the 
products from the commencement to the finish of the operations. 
In any chemical works this should be of the first importance, as 
it had a great bearing on the running costs and saved fuel and 
time, besides amplifying many operations. In constructing a 
tar-works, it was as well to bear in mind the prevailing winds of 
the district, as there was a great risk of the fumes from pitch and 
noxious gases reaching neighbouring houses and leading to com- 
plaints. Another feature of a good lay-out was the progression 
from one end to the other, as far as possible, of the material as 
it reached a higher state of rectification. This entailed the travel 
in the reverse direction of the waste material and extracted pro- 
ducts. Again, the dangerous processes—such as naphtha rectifi- 
cation—should be localized, and away from the site of opera- 
tions dealing with fire. 

The author described at some length the preliminary treatment 
of the tar, the continuous distillation process, with special refer- 
ence to the arrangement of the Hird still, the working-up of 
crude naphtha, and dismissed very informatively such subjects as 
light oil and carbolic oil treatment. Having commented also on 
the causticizing process, and explained the chief features of the 
causticizer, he passed on to the most interesting part of his lecture 
—a description of the projected plant for the Provan Chemical 
Works. He explained that rectification and extraction plant was 
being erected at the Provan works to deal with the entire output 
of the works. For dealing with the total quantity of oil, Mr. 
Walmsley had designed a plant capable of producing 30,000 gal- 
lons of soda per day, working in conjunction with an oil-washing 
plant handling per day a total of 28,000 gallons. This plant 
would produce a total of 7500 gallons of tar acids; and it was 
doubtful if, when it was completed, there would be another plant 
in the country of the same capacity or working at as low a cost of 
Production. At the Provan Chemical Works, it was their hope 
that they would be able to compete very keenly in this particular 
market. To assist in the economic production of tar acids, it was 
worthy of note that Mr. Walmsley had adopted the continuous 
method of soda manufacture. The slaked lime and hot sodium 
carbonate solution passed continuously through reaction vessels 








where the sodium hydrate was formed, then through thickening 
vats, where the lime was constantly settling—the soda finally 
passing on to the oil washers for the absorption of the tar acids. 
A very important innovation was the installation of a continuous 
filter—the Oliver filter. This consisted of a large revolving drum 
fitted on to the circumference, with a filtering medium on to which 
the sludge falls. Through a hollow central shaft a vacuum was 
maintained; and this dried the sludge during the travel of the 
drum. The dry sludge was scraped from the filter and carried to 
the tip as a waste product. It was not a commercial proposition 
to calcine this material, as the water content presented too many 
difficulties in its removal. 

Under the heading of “ Distillation of Tar Acids,” Mr. Nelson 
mentioned that a large quantity of creosote was sold with the 
tar acids left in to a definite extent—z25 p.ct., or from 36 to 40 p.ct. 
as required. This was known as cresylic creosote, and was used 
for disinfectant purposes. The better qualities were required to 
give a white emulsion with water; and it was a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty to produce a white emulsion oil from the tar 
obtained from vertical retorts. The problem, he thought, had 
been solved by the Research Department in the Provan works; 
and it was proposed to put this quality on the market at an early 
date. Pitch—the residue left in the stills—had an outlet, when 
cold and consequently solid, in connection with the manufacture 
of briquettes, with coke breeze and a little tar for binding pur- 
poses. Some pitch found an outlet for the making of roads ; but 
at present there was a prejudice against the pitch derived from 
vertical retort tar, and many roadmakers specified horizontal tar 
pitch. A further use for pitch was in the electrical industry, for 
the preparation of electrodes, and for the insulation of wires, &c. 
Refined tar for road-making purposes must conform to a specifi- 
cation drawn-up by the Road Board, in order that it might be 
sold as standard. If the tar was not in compliance with the 
specification, it did not follow that it was unsuitable for road 
purposes. Indeed, it was the opinion of many—and justified on 
several points—that the present Road Board specification should 
be either scrapped or revised. Some of the chief troubles were 
that the user scarcely knew what he wanted, and, secondly, that 
several suppliers, through lack of experience, had provided him 
with a crude or merely dehydrated tar, or (to put it bluntly) “ any 
old stuff as long as the colour was there.” The conformation to 
every clause in the Road Board specification was no criterion for 
good tar. While many of the complaints were well justified, some 
of them on investigation proved the result of mismanagement. 
The factors governing a good tar were: Low susceptibility to 
variations of temperature, elasticity, and binding power. High 
free-carbon content reduced susceptibility. 

The lecturer devoted the closing part of his address to a 
description of ammoniacal liquor treatment; and in regard to 
sulphate of ammonia ventured the opinion that there was a 
demand for dry neutral sulphate. The production of this grade 
necessitated the introduction of some means of neutralizing the 
salt after it was formed, and then drying the finished prcduct. 
This treatment raised the percentage to about 25°7, and gave 
a material which would not cake nor take-up moisture from the 
air. The whole of the four works of the Chemical Works Depart- 
ment at Provan were being adapted for the production of this 
dry neutral quality, and the Dalmarnock works were already 
turning out fair quantities of it. 





The PresIpEnT said he thought the members would agree with him 
in saying that the lecturer had given them a particularly fine and full 
description of the distillation plant at the Provan Chemical Works. 
It was a lecture that would be of great value to them all when, eight 
weeks or so hence, they visited the works. It was just possible that this 
lecture might not produce so prolific and copious a discussion as some 
of the papers that had preceded it this session ; but all present would 
feel that they had been brought into close touch with one of the most 
productive branches of the gas industry. Since its inception, the Junior 
Gas Association in the West of Scotland had heard very little in regard 
to the chemical side of the industry ; and on this account it seemed to 
him that their indebtedness to Mr. Nelson was all the greater. 

Mr. NELSON (replying to some remarks) said that, speaking from a 
long experience of ammonia, he had found it advantageous to neutra- 
lize by washing with water This had been most successfully done by 
him. In the new plant which they were erecting, they were introduc- 
ing certain modifications which had very much improved the quality 
of the salt. In point of fact, he believed they were able to make as 
compact a salt at Provan as anywhere. 

Mr, J. FRAZER tiampesrsge said he did not agree with Mr. Nelson 
in preferring the new type of still to the old one. The latter was 
very efficient ; and if it got the same chance as the new type, it would 
do good work. 

The lecturer was cordially thanked at the close. 








Cleaning Coal.—Dealing in the “Iron and Coal Trades Re- 
view ” with the froth flotation process for cleaning coal, Mr. E. Bury 
says it may be taken as established that, where the non-coking 
properties of a coal are due to the presence of fusain, the fusain 
can be removed, leaving an excellent coking product. This dis- 
covery marks a new stage of development in the preparation of 
metallurgical fuels. Many iron ores are at present unexploited 
owing to a dearth of coking coal; and the differential method 
may well lead to far-reaching economic developments in those 
countries at the moment industrially impotent in so far as concerns 
coking coal, 
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COKE-OVEN MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


NORTHERN SECTION. 

At a meeting in Darlington last Saturday week, Dr. G. Lish- 
man and Mr. A. H. Middleton gave some impressions of a visit 
made by them to the United States, for the purpose of studying 
American coke-oven practice. Mr. A. H. Thwaites was in the 
chair, 


In the course of his remarks, Mr. Middleton said that prac- 
tically all ovens in America were built with silica walls, or with 
what they would call pure silica brick, containing about 95 p.ct. 
of silica made from ganister, with nothing added excepting the 
necessary fluxing material. The ovens were much larger than 
British ovens ; the Semet-Solvay type being about 12 ft. high, and 
the Coppée about 1o ft. high. The carbonizing temperatures 
were invariably high ; being on an average 250° C. higher than in 
England. The carbonization period, instead of being from 28 to 
32_ hours, was from 15 to 19 hours. The average temperatures 
were now about 1250° to 1350° C. The coke, coming off in so 
much shorter time, was very different from English coke. It was 
smaller, and also more even. He had no hesitation in saying 
that the type of coke made in America was as good as, if not 
better than, the coke made here. With regard to the yield of bye- 
products, the ovens used now with a temperature of 1350° did 
not result in the breaking-up of bye-products at all. The Ameri- 
cans had yields of sulphate of 36 Ibs.; and their yields of benzole 
and spare gas were nearly always higher than ours. The reason 
why they did not have their bye-products broken-up was because 
they had taken a great deal of care in looking after the tempera- 
tures at the oven tops. They had a big, comparatively cold zone 
at the top of the oven. There might be a difficulty in putting 
down plants of American ovens in England, as English plants 
were comparatively very small. 


NATIONAL COAL RESOURCES. 


Physical and Chemical Survey. 


The Fuel Research Board have made arrangements for the 
recognition of the Lancashire and Cheshire Coal Research Asso- 


ciation as the Local, Committee working under the Board for the 
purpose of dealing with the physical and chemical survey of the 
coal seams in this area. . The Chairman is Mr. Robert Burrows; 
and the Director of Research Mr. F. S. Sinnatt. 

It, has long been felt that an important aspect of the great 
problem of the conservation of the national coal resources in- 
volves the study and classification of the coal seams which are at 
present being worked or developed, and also of seams, or portions 
of seams, which are being left unworked, or are thrown aside 
above or below ground, This study and classification .on its 
directly practical side must deal primarily with the suitability of 
each particular coal for those purposes for which its individual 
qualities render it most adequate—e.g., for gas-making, coke- 
making, steam-raising, or domestic use. The question of, survey 
has for some years been receiving the anxious consideration of 
the Fuel Research Board, but the unstable conditions which pre- 
vailed in the coal industry during and since the war have neces- 
sarily led to the postponement of the work of organization. It is 
now, however, considered that the time has arrived when a be- 
ginning can wisely be made. 

The Fuel Research Board believe that the work can be most 
effectively carried out with the help of local committees, in which 
colliery owners, managers, and consumers are associated with the 
representatives of the Fuel Research Board and the Geological 
Survey. By this combination not only will local knowledge and 
experience be made available, but the initiative of those, most 
deeply interested in the practical aspects of the survey will be 
secured., The survey work will thus. from the. outset assume 
a practical character; for the selection of seams for examina- 
tion will be in the hands of those who are in the best position to 
estimate the relative importance of the problems awaiting solu- 
tion. The selected seams will be submitted to physical and 
chemical examination by the local experts; and, as a result of 
this examination, a further selection will be made of those which 
appear to justify experiments on a practical scale to test their 
suitability for particular uses or methods of treatment. This ex- 
perimental work will be carried out either at H.M. Fuel Research 
Station or at other works, as may be found most convenient. 

The first Committee is already actively at work.in the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire district, where the local Research Association 
has been recognized by the Fuel Research Board as their repre- 
sentative body for the purpose. It is felt by the Fuel Research 
Board that the experience gained in the work and organization of 
this Committee will be of great value in the establishment of 
committees in other districts when the time is ripe for further 
developments ; but they are satisfied that it will be wise to build- 
up, this national organization on the sure foundations of actual 
experience, 
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eu.Mr, John Walker, Ford, J.P.,.of Sbalford, Surrey, who was,a 
Director of the Tottenham District Light, Heat, and Power 
Company, left £43,365. 











STATISTICS OF RATES AND CHARGES, 


Tue thirty-seventh issue of what has long been a useful annual 
statement of rates levied in various towns, together with the 


charges for gas, water, and electricity, and the profits and losses 
on municipal undertakings by which rates in those towns have 
been reduced or increased, has been received from Mr. W. Allison 
Davies, the Borough Treasurer for Preston. The figures are for 
the year 1921-22; and it is seen that new columns have been 
added to the statistics to show the amount of rates levied per 
head of the population, the intervals at which the rates are levied 
in the several areas, and the reason for any increase that may be 
indicated in the rateable value. On the present occasion, figures 
are given in connection with 23 metropolitan boroughs, 82 county 
boroughs, 65 boroughs, and 30 urban district couacils—making a 
total of. just 200; the statement, as before, being, framed with the 
object of showing the actual rates levied. Only profits and losses 
which affect the rates are stated. The charges quoted for gas, 
water, and electricity are those made against the ordinary rate- 
payer for household. purposes only. 

In side-by-side columns, to facilitate comparison, are to be 
found the total rates: levied in the places named for the years 
1920-21 and 1921-22; but it is to be feared that there is little com. 
fort to be derived therefrom by ratepayers. Io the earlier year 
named, there were eighteen towns included in which the rates 
amounted to 20s. or more in the pound ; while in the latest return 
the number has risen to twenty-six. The names of the places for 
1921-22, with the amounts, are : Ebbw Vale, 34s. 7d. in the pound ; 
Gelligaer, 30s. 8d.; Merthyr Tydfil, 39s. 54d.; Erith, 29s. 8d.; 
Aberdare, 27s. 11d.; Norwich, 27s. 7d.; East. Ham, 273. ; Leyton, 
26s. 4d.;, West Ham, 26s. 1d.; Walthamstow, 25s. tod.; Barking 
Town and Llanelly, 24s. 2d.; Tottenham, 22s. 6d.; Bermondsey, 
22s. 2d.; Mansfield, 21s. 1od.; Coventry, 21s. 8d.; Keighley, 
21s. 2d.; Rotherham,: 21s.; Ilkeston, 20s.. 1od.; Colchester, 
2os. 7d.; Stockton-on-Tees, 20s. 4d.;, Derby, 20s. 2d.; Southwark, 
20s. od. (approximate average); and Middlesbrough, Stoke-on- 
Trent (approximate average), and Walsall, 20s. The fortunate 
places which continue to be rated at less than ros. in the pound 
are: Blackpool,.gs.; Hendon, gs. 3d.; and Oxford, gs. 7d. (ap- 
proximate average). The average rates in the pound for the 
different groups in the:statistics for the year 1921-22 are: County 
boroughs, 16s. 11d.; boroughs, 15s. 114d.; and urban district 
councils, 20s. 

The rates levied in the following towns have been reduced to 
the extent.of 1s. or more in the pound by transfers from munici- 
pal undertakings, &c.; but .the figures quoted in the preceding 
paragraphs are those of rates actually levied, after allowing for 
any such transfers: Halifax, .2s. 33d. in the pound; Doncaster, 
1s. 84d.; Wallasey, 1s. 64d.; and Great Yarmouth, ts. 2d. . Alto- 
gether there were 112 cases in which contributions in relief. of 
rates were made from the profits of various municipal under- 
takings. On the other hand, there were 128 instances in which 
rates in aid to meet losses on undertakings were levied; the 
amounts being over 1s. 6d. at: Ebbw Vale, 3s..6d. in the pound; 
Harrogate, 3s. 13d.; Bacup, 3s. ofd.; Keighley, 2s. 84d,; Erith, 
2s. 4d.; East Ham, 2s. .2%d.; Leyton, 2s. o}d.; West. Ham, 
1s. 10$d.; Buxton and. Merthyr Tydfil, 1s. 94d.;. and Stockport, 
1s. 7}d. . The instances in which the profits transferred from gas- 
works reached £10,000 are: Belfast, £11,400; Salford; £10,000; 
and Wallasey, £20,000. Transfersin respect of deficiencies..on 
gas undertakings appear in respect of Southend (Leigh-on-Sea), 
£1197; Gelligaer, £1100; and Shipley, £3420. With regard to 
electricity, there are recorded: fourteen cases of transfers fromthe 
rates to meet deficiencies; the more substantial amounts being 
Woolwich, £19,154; East Ham, £9989; Stafford, £7500; Leyton, 
£5997; : Peterborough, £4268 ;.and Lancaster, £3799. 

Finally, particulars are given of charges for domestic supplies 
of gas,.electricity, and. water. These-will no doubt be made. ex- 
tensive use of for purposes of comparison ; but so many changes 
in .price -have lately been, and..are still. being, notified, that. ex- 
tended reference. here to figures in individual cases might prove 
to some extent misleading. 
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Midland Junior Gas Association.—By kind permission of the 
Dean of the Faculty of Science, the members of this Association 
are going to inspect the Birmingham University next Saturday. 
They will be received at 2.30 in the Great Hall. Special arrange- 
ments have been made by the University Authorities to enable 
this visit to take place. 


Sanitary Institute Congress at Bournemouth.—The Sanitary 
Institute have sent us particulars of the Congress which is to be 
held at Bournemouth from July 24 to 29. This Congress has 
been arranged at the invitation of the Mayor and Corporation; 
and the President will be Major-General the Rt. Hon. J. E. B. 
Seely, C.B.,C.M.G. On the occasion, the President will deliver 
his Inaugural Address, and there will be a popular lecture. Sec- 
tional meetings will be held, which will include sanitary science, 
engineering and architecture, domestic hygiene, and industrial 
hygiene. . There will be, conferences of sanitary authorities, 
medical officers of health, engineers and surveyors,, and others. 
A health exhibition is also being arranged. The Council of the 


Institute invite papers on subjects relating. to health and sani- 


| tary science. Apyop wishing for further information regarding 
| the congress and exhibition CAA ain it from the offices of the 


Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Corvespondents.} 





Carbon Monoxide and the Institution of Gas Engineers. 


Sir,—The statistics kept by this Company furnish incontestable 
proof of the high degree of a. Fa associated with the supply of gas to 
a large community—in this case, numbering some hundreds of thou- 
sands of consumers in the area of South London. ‘It has been disturb- 
ing, therefore, to read in the Press suggestions as to the possible in- 
security of this essential of modern life, and:the warning has been 
pointed by reports of a very unusual number of fatalities. 

I have suggested that the proper body to inquire into the circum- 
stances of these, and into the particular criticisms which have been 
made -in regard to gas supply, is the Institution of Gas Engineers. 
Although you. have in your columns expressed’a want of sympathy 
with the proposal, I earnestly urge upon the Council that it is their 
bounden duty. to undertake the task. It might be assisted in so decid- 
ing if it remembers that the electrical industry long since formulated 
safety rules for the supply of energy, and even the treatment of those 
rendered unconscious by escaping current. Such an inquiry would 
have the advantage of close collaboration in its scientific aspects on 
the part of Leeds University, and it would, moreover, furnish an 
opportunity to those whose attitude has been critical to meet the In- 
ee representatives in a less formal way than at a Board of 

rade inquiry. , 

South Metropolitan Gas Company, CHARLES CARPENTER. 

709, Old Kent Road, S,E. 15, Jan. 24, 1922. 
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The Therm and Gas-Works Practice. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. A. MacGregor, assumes tbat, 
because the revenue for gas produced by the complete gasification of 
one ton of coal may exceed the total revenue for products obtained in 
normal practice from the same quantity of coal, the former process is 
more profitable, and that its adoption would permit of a substantial 
reduction in the price of gas. It is clear that the success or otherwise 
of any process cannot be established by the study of one side of the 
accounts only ; and the inaccuracy of Mr. MacGregor’s deductions is 
apparent if the comparison is made on the number of therms of gas 
sold. Accepting his values, the revenue from 210 therms of gas re- 
sulting from complete gasification of coal would be f10 Ios., against 
a total revenue of £14 5s. rod. from the same number of therms and 
bye-products obtained in normal practice. 

While the question of the relative costs of manufacture of gases of 
various calorific values is of supreme interest to the industry, the 
determining factors of capital and operating costs and value of 
residuals are both variable and complex ; and trustworthy conclusions 
can only be reached after close study. On the other hand, the relative 
costs of distribution are more easily ascertained, and the manifest 
advantages of supplying a gas containing the maximum number of 
hea tunits that can be consumed with efficiency are so great, that it is 
probable, with an improved demand for coke, the example of the 
Plymouth Gas Company, who are raising their declared calorific value, 
will be followed by others. 

Preston, Jan, 21, 1922. 





SAMUEL Taca. 


Sir,—I was very interested in reading the letter of Mr. MacGregor 
in your issue of the 18th inst.; and I am afraid your readers will be 
misled by Mr. MacGregor’s fallacious argument relative to the cost of 
low-grade gas. He states that it is “ generally admitted” that low- 
grade gas can be produced at a much lower cost than gas is being 
turned-out to-day. The words “generally admitted” are somewhat 
vague. This cheap production of low-grade gas may have so many 
qualifications attached to it that it ceases to be relatively cheap. 

Taking the figures given in your correspondent’s letter, he produces 
twice the revenue from a ton of coal by a perfectly sound argument 
and correct figuring, but he then leaves the reader to assume that low- 
grade gas can be sold for half the money. Had he chosen to continue 
his table further, he could have shown a much better case for com- 
pea Soe. by dealing with the question of profit per ton 
of coal. 

By the usual method of manufacture, the revenue of £4 18s. per ton 
(assuming that coal costs £2 per ton) would produce a profit of £2 18s. 
If the coal were completely gasified, the revenue of {10 10s. becomes 
a profit of £8 ros. 

The fallacy underlying these figures is that the gas industry is de- 
pendent for its financial prosperity on the sale of therms, and not on 
the handling of so many tons of coal. If we were sellers of coal; out 
profits‘could be worked-out on the tonnage-of-coal basis; but, as I 
have previously mentioned, we sell gas. * * , 

Taking your correspondent’s figures, he proves that by handling one 
ton of coal we sell 210 therms when completely gasified ; and, accept- 
ing his own figures, we are compelled ‘to handle 3 tons of coal to 
sell the same number of therms by the older method. If by this older 
method we make one-third of the profit per ton, and handle three times 
the tonnage, then our gross profit is exactly the same by either method. 
Anyone interested can check this by the usual method of the net coal 
figure, which by the present methods of gas manufacture, paying £2 
per ton for coal, deducting 26s. for residuals, gives us a net charge of 
148. for 79 therms = 2°33d. per therm. 

In the complete gasification method we pay 40s. for 210 therms 
= 2'29d. per therm. 

As I have repeatedly pointed out in communications to you at dif- 
ferent times—stick to the therm. 


ENGINEER, 
Jan, 23, 1922. 





Sir,—While most gas engineers have already visualized the future 
gas supply on somewhat similar lines to your correspondent Mr. A. 
acGregor, in yourissue of the 18th inst., they will ‘no doubt have 








fully realized that the same price per therm cannot be expected for a 
350 B.Th.U. gas as for a 450 B.Th.U. gas, in justice to the consumer, 

Hence, his financial comparison needs revision, if only from the 
fact that it will require 14 therms of 350 B.Th.U. gas to do the same 
work as 1 therm of 450 B.Th.U. 

The strictly comparative price of the lower-grade gas should there- 
fore be 94 pence per therm to the consumer, bringing the income to 
£8 3s. 4d. instead of f10 1os., assuming that the same distributing 
mains, services, and meters suffice for the lower-grade gas. 

This does not detract from the main principle he puts forward ; but 
it is just as well to face the whole case fairly and squarely at the 
outset to avoid disappointments. 

Gas-Works, Whitchurch, Salop, 

Jan, 23, 1922. 


J. F. TynpaLL, Manager. 


—— 
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The Weak Spot of the Industry. 


S1r,—May I crave a little of your valuable space to call attention to 
a state of things which, in many cases, is detrimental to the general 
welfare of the industry, and derogatory to the status and dignity of 
many technical gas officials—I mean under-remuneration, not to men- 
tion irksome conditions of employment, and other things, which do not 
inure to the welfare and progress of the industry we serve. Ofcourse, 
this does not apply in all cases, by any means; but the bad cases are 
all the more conspicuous by comparison with the others. sit 

It is generally admitted, by those in a position to form an opinion, 
that the great need of the industry to-day is higher technical ability 
on the part of its engineering and managing officials, and to the end of 
assisting in righting this, the Institution of Gas Engineers is concerning 
itself with the educational problems involved. But what is the use of 
preparing and educating young men, at considerable trouble and ex- 
pense, if the possibility—nay, even the probability—is that many of 
them will be unable to obtain posts in the industry in later life com- 
mensurate with the preparatory cost and study of training? As matters 
stand at present, the industry cannot be considered an attractive one 
to the scientifically inclined young man looking round for a suitable 
and remunerative sphere of labour ; and this, in itself, is detrimental 
to the true interest and advancement of the industry. 

It was the realization of these conditions which brought into being 
the National Association of Technical Gas Officials, the objects of 
which, as stated in the rules, are as follows: 


1.—To raise and maintain the efficiency and general status of the 

technical officials engaged in the gas industry. 

2.—To act as a protective organization on behalf of corporate mem- 

bers of the Association. 

3.—To ensure that only qualified persons are appointed to responsible 

positions involving the engineering, management, direction, and 
control of a gas undertaking; or to other positions in the technical 
departments of the gas industry, 

4.—To deal with superannuation, security of tenure, and other 

matters affecting technical gas officials. 

5.—To obtain representation at all conferences affecting the interests 

of the Association. 

6.—To obtain for corporate members the best possible conditions of 

employment and adequate remuneration, compatible with the 
training and responsibility required. 

7.—To provide legal assistance for corporate members, when neces- 

sary so far as is allowed by law, in matters appertaining to their 
employment, and for securing compensation to corporate mem- 
bers who suffer by accident or otherwise in their employment. 

This Association has drafted a proposed scale of minimum salaries, 
which is, I think, quite reasonable, and one which ought to be accept- 
able to every self-respecting board or gas committee charged with the 
appointing and controlling of technical gas officials. Good men, of 
proved worth, should, and in some cases do, receive higher remunera- 
tion than that indicated in the Association's draft scale. 

During the last year, as your readers will be aware from the reports 
of the meetings of the Executive Committee, various channels have 
been exploited with a view to coming to some arrangement with repre- 
sentatives of the administrative boards and committees of the gas 
undertakings of the country ; and, asthe basis of remuneration is at the 
root of the matter, it was sought, if possible, to adopt this, or some 
such scale, as an agreed minimum for general recommendation, as a 
starting point. The negotiations have necessarily been confidential, 
and silence in public has, therefore, been imposed upon the Association 
during the many months that they have covered. As up to the pre- 
sent the objects sought have not been obtained, the Executive Com- 
mittee have now been led to the conclusion that it is due to members 
and the industry at large to give publicity to the position, so that it can 
receive full discussion. To this end, it was decided that the proposed 
draft scale should, with your permission, be published, and views and 
comments thereon, as well as upon the general objects of the Associa- 
tion, be invited through the medium of your correspondence columns. 

I therefore give below the scale in question—([see p, 214]. 

As to the remuneration to chief officials : 


In addition, 10 p.ct. extra shall be added to the above salaries, 
up to a maximum of £900, in lieu of house, coal, rates, &c, 

Free gas and appliances to be allowed in all cases, A sum 
of equal to 10 p.ct. per annum to be also added for every ten years 
continuous service. 

Intermediate outputs and salaries pro rata. Commencing salaries 
for new appointments to be 333 p.ct. less than scale, ard to rise to 
the scale in three years. 

As to the remuneration to other than chief officials, These are 
based upon the following percentages of the scale salary of the chief 
officials : 

Deputy engineer and manager, when in full charge of the whole 
undertaking, 60 p.ct. 

Assistant engineer of one works, works superintendent, works 
engineer, works manager, and other similar officials, 50 p.ct. 

hief chemists, chief draughtsman, and outside superintendent 
of the distribution department, 40 p.ct. 

Where an undertaking controls more than one works, the works 
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500 1200 720 600 480 
750 1350 810 675 540 
1000 1550 930 775 620 




















superintendent or other official in charge shall have 50 p.ct. of the 
scale salary for the chief official of a works with an output of that 
under his control. 

Intermediate outputs and salaries pro vata. Commencing salaries 
for new appointments 334 p.ct. less than scale, and to rise to the 
scale in three years. 

Some little time ago the Association sent out private inquiries as to 
the remuneration received by technical gas officials, and from the re- 
plies sent in there is sufficient evidence of under-remuneration to war- 
rant the attempt to set this matter right, if anyhow possible, in the inte- 
rests of all concerned. 

The inquiries were made of practically all chief technical gas officials 
from undertakings ranging in output from 20 million c.ft. per annum 
to 1000 millions per annum and upwards, and numbered 755. Of 
these, 50 p.ct. sent in replies, and of that number over 36 p.ct. are re- 
ceiving less than 75 p.ct. of the proposed scale rates, and, in quite a 
number of cases, very considerably less than the 75 p.ct. 

For the moment, I will leave these figures to speak for themselves. 


R. G. SHADBOLT, 
Chairman General Council, 
National Association of Technical Gas Officials. 
Central House, New Street, 
Birmingham, Jan, 20, 1922. 


aia, 
—— 


A Course for Meter Men. 

In conjunction with the State College, the Iowa District Gas Asso- 
ciation have successfully conducted a short course for gas-meter men, 
which is believed to have been the first of its kind to be arranged. 
During the 1920 meeting of the Iowa Association, the question was dis- 
cussed of co-operating with the State College in inaugurating some 
short course of particular interest tothe gas industry ; and there was 
a Committee appointed to go into the matter. Subsequently gas- 
meters were decided upon as the subject; and when the four days’ 
course was advertised, no fewer than 48 men registered, representing 
32 different cities. Meter companies sent along apparatus, tools, and 
representatives to demonstrate and explain the action and construction 
of both meters and meter-testing apparatus. The mornings were 
utilized for talks and general discussion; while the afternoons were 
devoted to practical work. The first day was taken up with consider- 
ing the purchase and bandling cf meters, meter department records, 
and organization ; and the design, construction, and operation of tia- 
case and iron-case meters. On the second day, the subjects were 
meter installation, connections, and governors ; testing and repairing 
tin-case meters ; and shop practice on proving, adjusting, and repair- 
bench work. There were on the third day demonstrations of making 
complete repairs on tin-case meters and on iron-case meters. There 
was also on this day shop practice, which was continued on the final 
day, when there was, in addition, a question box and a discussion of 
the course. Expressions of opinion by many of the men at the final 
afternoon's meeting, indicated that the first course had succeeded bey ond 
hope ; and it is planned to hold a bigger and better one this year, 


<i 
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Irish Gas Administration.—lIt is reported in Dublin that the new 
Free State Government will probably appoint a Board of Gas Ad- 
ministration, the operation of which will have a decided influence on 
the working of all gas undertakings within the State. Nothing is, of 
course, known as yet as to the intended scope of the Board’s control ; 
but the Gas Consumers’ Protection Association announce their inten- 
tion to seek representation on the Board. It is more than likely that, 
in the first instance, an inquiry will be held into the general conditions 
and prospects of the gas industry. 

Coal Stealing by a Stoker.—An instance of an erring employee 
being forgiven by his employer and reinstated in his post was wit- 
nessed at the close of a case at Dunstable Police Court last week, 
when George Clark (aged 25), a gas-works stoker, was charged with 
stealing a quantity of coal belonging to the Dunstable Gas Company. 
In evidence given by the police, it appeared that a constable noticed 
two men coming from the direction of the gas-works, and the 
defendant was carrying something in a sack. A search revealed a 
quantity of coal, which defendant said he had borrowed for another 
man, but on the way to the police-station he said he had run short of 
coal and took a little from the Company's works. Mr. G. F. Cutting, 
the Manager of the Company’s works, said he hoped the Court would 
be lenient, as he did not think Clark fully realized what he had done. 
The man was still in the employ of the Company, and would be re- 
tained by them. The Mayor of Dunstable (Mr. Hugh Woods) ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the attitude adopted by the Company. Clark 
was ordered to pay the costs of the Court (15s.), and be bound over for 
six months to be of good behaviour, 








REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Treating Coke-Oven Gases.—No. 146,839. 
Bronn, J. I., of Charlottenburg, Germany. 
No. 18,709; July 5, 1920. Convention date Oct. 24, 1914, 


This invention consists essentially in separating the several com- 
ponents of the coke-oven gas [heating gas] more or less thoroughly 
from each other, and utilizing them in accordance with their physical 
and chemical properties for producing high temperatures, for chemical 
synthesis, in aerial navigation, in refrigeration, and the like. 

What the patentee specifically claims is: 1. A method of utilizing 
the coke-oven gases escaping from the bye-products recovery process, 
consisting in separating from one another, for use separately, the con- 
stituent gases of the mixture by liquefying the mixture, with the 
exception of the hydrogen, under pressure and cooling, and subse- 
quently recovering the separate gases by fractional distillation of the 
liquid. 2. A method (as claim 1) wherein the gases—such as carbon 
dioxide and ethylene, which are capable of ready absorption—are 
separated from the gas mixture by treatment under pressure—c.c., 
40 atmospheres—with known absorbent solutions before the mixture 
is liquefied. 3. A process for utilizing the coke-oven gases escaping 
from the bye-products recovery process, wherein the gas mixture is 
first cooled to o° C. and passed, under a pressure of 40 atmospheres, 
through a series of vessels containing known absorbent solutions 
for removing successively the carbon dioxide and ethylene, and is 
then cooled to —150°C. at 40 atmospheres pressure in order to 
liquefy all the remaining gases with the exception of the bydrogen ; the 
constituent gases of the mixture being subsequently separated by 
fractional distillation of the liquid condensate. 


Treatment of Coke-Gven Gases.—No. 147,05). 
Bronn, J. I., of Charlottenburg, Germany. 
No. 19,015; July 6, 1920. Convention date, Nov. 21, 1914. 


The claims made for this invention embrace : 

1.—A process for utilizing the coke-oven gases escaping from the 
recuperation of the bye-products, wherein the gases are first treated 
with various absorbents in such a way that the ammonium and sulphur 
compounds still remaining in the gases are absorbed, together with the 
carbon dioxide and any carbon monoxide present; and the residual 
gases are cooled, under pressure, to such a low temperature that the 
contained carbon compounds—that is to say, ethylene and methane, 
and carbon monoxide, if any—are liquefied and are employed as a kind 
of oil gas, while the mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen remaining 
unliquefied is separated from the liquefied mixture and is employed for 
chemical synthesis. 

2.—A metbod of utilizing the coke-oven gases escaping from the re- 
cuperation of the bye products, consisting in removing the carbon 
dioxide and, if necessary, the carbon monoxide from the coke-oven 
gases, and liquefying the hydrocarbons and carbon monoxide remain- 
ing, whereupon these are separated from the gaseous nitrogen and 
hydrogen and used as a highly compressed, valuable lighting, heating, 
and welding gas (artificial oil gas). 

3.—A method of utilizing the coke-oven gases escaping from the 
recuperation of the bye-products, consisting in the gases being sent at a 
high pressure—e g., thirty atmospheres—through a series of absorbing 
liquids adapted to absorb and dissolve the sulpbur and ammonium 
compounds, the carbon dioxide, and carbon monoxide, whereupon the 
non-absorbed gases escaping from the absorbers are liquefied at the 
above pressure and at such temperature—for example, thirty atmo- 
spheres pressure and — 150° C. temperature— at which all gases pre- 
sent (ethylene and methane), with the exception of hydrogen and 
nitrogen, will assume a liquid form, after which the non-liquefied gas 
mixture (H.N.) is separated and is used for chemical synthesis. 

4.—A method of utilizing the coke-oven gases escaping from the 
recuperation of the bye-products, consisting in the gases being sent 
under pressure through a series of absorbing liquids adapted to absorb 
and dissolve the sulphur and ammonium compounds, the carbon 
dioxide, and carbon monoxide, whereupon the gases escaping from the 
absorbers non-absorbed are liquefied at the above pressure and at such 
temperature that all gases present (ethylene and methane), with the 
exception of hydrogen and most of the nitrogen, will assume a liquid 
form, and such nitrogen and hydrogen will remain, after separation 
from the liquefied mixture, at the desired stoichiometric ratio—e g., one 
part of nitrogen to three parts of hydrogen. 


Treatment of Coal to Facilitate its Breaking-Up or 
Crushing.—No. 173,072. 
LessinG, R., Ph.D., F.C.S., of High Holborn, W,C. 
No, 27,162; Sept. 23, 1920. 


By this invention coal is subjected to the action of an acid agent for 
the purpose of facilitating its breaking-up or crushing. The method is 
claimed to be useful more particularly in two respects. In the first 
place, coal is now known to be composed of several constituents. For 
instance, bituminous coal comprises portions of bright coal of marked 
coking properties, dull coal of a harder character, and the very soft, 
friable portion, of the character of charcoal, which generally yields a 
high percentage of ash as compared with the otber carbonaceous con- 
stituents. In addition, there is always present more or less foreign 
matter of mineral character attached to the carbonaceous Constituents. 
By subjecting coal to the action of an acid agent, the patentee finds 
that the union between the several constituents is weakened so that 
mechanical separation of them is facilitated. It follows that by preli- 
minary treatment with an acid agent, the separation of the constituents 
of the coal by washing or other concentration process is improved. 








Secondly, the mining of coal may be facilitated by the action of an 
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acid agent on the coal in situ. In this case also the agent acts to loosen 
the union between masses of coal; the first attack being at the com- 
paratively extensive interface between the layers which occur in the 
seam. As the attack proceeds, the acid agent permeates the coal to a 
greater extent. 

In treating mined coal, it is generally convenient to pass acid gases, 
for instance furnace gases, more particularly such as contain sulphur 
dioxide, over or through the moist coal. For example, the coal may 
be charged into a tower or hopper up which acid gases are passed while 
water is allowed to trickle down. An aqueous solution of acid may 
also be used either by trickling it over the coal or by immersing the coal 
in it. Where practicable, acid may be added to the water used for 
washing the coal. The quantity of acid required per ton of coal depends 
on the nature of the coal as a whole, and must be determined experi- 
mentally—such as by continuing the treatment on a sample until it 
can be more easily crushed—by hand-pressure for instance—than an 
untreated sample. As an example of the quantity of acid required, 
it may be said that with a bituminous coal quantities of acid agent of 
the order of o'r p.ct. of sulphur dioxide or its equivalent will effect the 
easier separation. 

When the acid agent is used in aqueous solution, the latter should 
be sufficiently dilute to avoid the degradation of the true coal, since 
the desired result is attained when the cementing substance between 
the constituents has been attacked. Further action is undesirable. 

When the coal is in situ, an acid agent applied in the form of gas is 
generally more convenient. For example, the face of the coal may be 
bored to a suitable depth in a direction in which the bore will intersect 
the layers (where layer formation exists), and the mouth of the bore 
may be connected with a source of sulphur dioxide under pressure 
sufficient to ensure the entry of the gas (which should preferably be 
moist) into the bore. After a few hours the coal will be so far loosened 
as to be more readily removed than by ordinary working. Means 
which facilitate the entrance of fluid at the interface between the 
masses, layers, or constituents of coal, such as change of temperature 


¥ alternation of pneumatic pressure, are useful in hastening the action 
esired. 


Gas-Burners.—No. 172,743. 
Arrp, K,, and Wort.ey, G. W., of Falkirk. 
No. 26,541 ; Sept. 16, 1920. 


This invention relates to atmospheric gas-burners (either used sepa- 
rately or in gas-cookers) in which a series of ring discs spaced apart 
are employed ; the gaseous mixture from the mixing-chamber entering 
between the discs and passing outwards to give aring flame, or entering 
the outside and passing to the inside to give a solid flame at the centre 
of the burner. 

The object is to construct such a burner, having a solid flame, in 
two parts with radially corrugated or teated and plain rings between 
them ; the top part having a central opening or burner nozzle and 
sloping downwards away from the opening, the bottom or base part 
being formed with a flat or inclined lip portion for supporting the 
rings—the parts being so shaped that, when secured together, an 
annular mixing or distributing chamber is formed. A mixing-tube 
entering the mixing-chamber and the bottom part is formed with an 
anoular upstanding flange, over which the top part passes to allow of 
the burner being adjusted to suit the number of rings employed. 














Aird and Wortley’s Gas-Burser. 


The burner body shown consists of two parts A B secured together 
at C—screws being in the base of the burners away from the heat 
zone. D is the usual mixing-tube. It may be either tangential or 
radial, as shown in dotted lines, and is preferably cast with the upper 
part B of the burner; but in some cases it could be cast with the 
bottom part A, The top part of B is formed with a slope downwards, 
so that any drips falling on the burner will run off away from the 
frame; and for a separate ring burner, the top part_B also has pro- 
jections E for supporting the vessel to be heated. 

The top part B is also formed with an opening F slightly smaller 


which opening F forms the burner nozzle. The parts A and B are so 
shaped that they form, when secured together, an annular mixing or 
distributing chamber K, into which the mixing-tube D enters, and have 
also lips L M, which are either flat or inclined to suit the shape of the 
discs G H, which are arranged for their inside and outside edges to 
form vertical walls. The bottom part A is also preferably formed 
with an upturned flange N, against which the top part B rests, so that 
it can telescope on to the base and thereby accommodate any number 
of grids G H, and so vary the heating power from the same castings 
by varying the number of grids. A packing is employed between the 
top part B and the flange N of the base to ensure a gas-tight joint. 

The mixture enters through the tube D into the mixing or dis- 
tributing chamber K, passes through the corrugated rings G, and 
burns with a central solid flame at the nozzle F. 


Improvements in Bladders for Sealing Pipes. 
No. 173,034. 
OcpEN, S. R., of Blackburn. 
No. 26,400; Sept. 15, 1920. 


This invention relates to bladders for sealing gas-mains and other 
pipes when they require repair or alteration. In order to seal these 
pipes when effecting a —— or alteration, it is customary to bore 
asmall hole in the pipe between the supply and the part to be re- 
paired, and to insert an indiarubber or other bladder through the hole 
with an inflation tube projecting outside the pipe. When this has been 
done, the bladder is inflated until it presses densly against the inner 
surface of the pipe and effects a seal. When the repair has been com- 
pleted, the inflation tube is unfastened, so that the air can escape and 
the bladder be withdrawn. In practice it is found that the bladder 
does not wholly deflate ; and in drawing it through the smal! hole in 
the pipe, the neck of the bladder becomes choked and locks up the air 
which has not escaped. To remove this air occupies a considerable 
time, and the bladdermust be pulled out against the increased resist- 
ance set-up by the air as it is compressed during the pulling operation. 
This forces the outer surface of the bladder into hard frictional con- 
tact with the edge of the hole, with the result that the bladder is 
damaged. 

In order to overcome this objection means are provided whereby the 
bladder is deflated from the:rear end as it is drawn through the small 
hole in the pipe. Instead of the inflating tube terminating in the end 
of the bladder to which it is attached, it is continued through to the 
other end of the bladder ; so that as the latter is drawn-out no air-lock 
can take place, as the air can escape freely all the time through the 
extension of the inflation-tube. 

The invention can be applied to any type of bladder or bag; and 
when applied to a silk, or other thin bag, the inflation tube may be 
made of the same material and be connected with a rigid, or compara- 
tively rigid, pipe which could be fixed in the bladder. 








Unexplained Wantonness.—There was an unusual incident at 
Oswaldtwistle Gas-Works on Jan. 19. Someone interfered with the 
supply ; and for a minute or so the whole township was plunged in 
darkness so far as gas-lamps were concerned. Such an occurrence is 
fraught with the gravest possible consequences ; and the Manager has 
instituted the fullest possible inquiries. However, these have failed to 
provide a satisfactory explanation ; and it is now thought to have been 
the wanton act of some unauthorized person who gained access to the 
gas-works, 


A Deputation at Drighlington.—A deputation representing the 
Drighlington and Gildersome Urban District Councils recently waited 
on the Directors of the Drighlington Gas Company, with a view to 
securing a reduction in the price of gas. Reporting to their Council 
last week, the Drighlington members said there was little prospect of 
any immediate reduction ; the Directors having explained that, though 
the cost of gas coal and of labour was down, the revenue from bye- 
products was very low. The deputation felt they must accept the ex- 
planation, but had pointed out to the Gas Company that, if they could 
not get light at a cheaper rate, the Councils would have to consider 
certain applications which had been made to them from time to time, 
and whether they could not offer some inducement to electric lighting 
companies to come forward quickly. 


Hastings Gas-Works War Memorial.—A handsome memorial to 
the men of the Hastings Gas Company who served in H.M. Forces 
during the war was unveiled at the offices of the Company, Queen's 
Road, Hastings, on Saturday last. The memorial is in the form of an 
oak tablet, and it is fixed to the wall immediately facing the front 
entrance. The inscription is as follows: “ Hastings and St. Leonards 
Gas Company. This tablet was erected by the Directors and em- 
ployees in enduring memory of F. Gallop and R. J. Mawle, who gave 
their lives for their country. Also to place on record their gratitude 
and appreciation of the following employees who served in H.M. 
Forces during the late war, 1914-1919.” The names of those who 
served in the war are placed beneath the inscription. The unveiling 
was attended by a large number of employees, in addition to whom 
there were three Directors present and the Manager (Mr. C. F. 
eras The Chairman of Directors (Dr. G. G. Gray, J.P.) per- 
formed the unveiling ceremony, and the dedicat. sentences were 
said by Canon T. W. Cook. The Manager said ‘the occasion was 
unique in the history of the Company. The tablet which was to be 
unveiled was the outcome of suggestions which were made by the men. 
The Chairman of Directors said he very greatly appreciated the privi- 
lege of being able to discharge the slight service of unveiling the 
memorial to those who did so much for them. Sixty men from the 
Company had joined the Forces, two of whom were no longer with 
them, having made the supreme sacrifice. After the memorial was 
unveiled, the members of the staff who had served in the war were 





than the inside diameter of the corrugated rings G and plain rings H, 





presented to Dr. Gray. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 


The following further notices have appeared in the “ London 
Gazette” of applications to the Board of Trade under section 1 of the 
Gas Regulation Act. 

Emsworth Gas and Coke Company, Ltd. 

The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 5s, 6d. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s, 8d. per therm. 

Launceston Gas Company, Ltd. 

The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 

by the undertakers is 4s. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price which they 


— asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 9 62d. per 
therm, 





Shotley Bridge and Consett District Gas Company. 
The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 5s, per rooo c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 7'5d. per therm. 


Stoke-on-Trent Corporation, 

The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 5s. per roooc.ft. in respect of the Burslem, 
Fenton, Longton, and Stoke-on-Trent undertakings; and the price 
which they have asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 
15°33. per therm. It is also proposed that additional charges per 
therm should be authorized in respect of gas supplied through a pre- 
— meter, and to consumers outside the Borough of Stoke-on- 

rent. 


SPECIAL ORDERS. 
Hinckley Urban District Council. 


Application is being made by the Council for a Special Order under 
section 10, to enable them to use additional lands for gas-works 
purposes, to purchase further land, to regulate the supply of gas, to 
borrow further money for the purposes of the undertaking, &c. 


St. Austell Gas Company. 


The Company have applied to the Board of Trade for a Special 
Order, under section 10, to increase their borrowing powers, to make 
new provisions for the regulation of administration and of gas supply, 
and for other purposes. 


i 
——_—— 


STRETFORD RATEPAYERS DEMAND A POLL. 





As an outcome of the report circulated among the Stretford rate- 
payers, to which reference was made in last week's “JouRNAL,” a 


town’s meeting last Wednesday authorized their municipal represen- 
tatives to proceed with the Bill which will enable the Stretford Coun- 
cil and the adjacent authorities to acquire the Stretford gas undertak- 
ing from the Manchester Corporation. Councillor Broady, the Chair- 
man of the Stretford Council, presided at the meeting, which was held 
at the Stretford Town Hall. When the vote was taken, it was esti- 
mated that there was a minority of about a third against the proposed 
scheme for local control. On behalf of the dissenting minority, it was 
announced that steps would be taken to demand a poll. Mr. Abrahams, 
the Clerk, said a petition for that purpose could be lodged at his office ; 
and it is now probable that before the matter is finally disposed of, it 
will be submitted for the consideration of the whole body of rate- 
payers. 

The principal speech in support of the Council's scheme was made 
by Mr. Macdonald, the Chairman of the Finance Committee, who 
confined his remarks to a criticism of the case put-up against them by 
Manchester. Although many questions relating to financial and 
technical details were asked at the meeting by the opponents to the 
scheme, no one attempted to reply to the case outlined by Mr. 
Macdonald. Individual references were made to several features; 
and doubts were expressed concerning the possibility of such a small 
undertaking competing with a great Corporation, with its greater 
facilities for economical administration, The Council were asked why 
they had not secured the undertaking before, if it was all that they 
claimed for it. It was also hinted that the action of the Council was 
prompted solely by fear of the amalgamation bogey. The feeling was 
expressed that the whole question was of too serious importance to be 
settled at a meeting, and that it should be determined by a poll of the 
whole electorate. 

Sir Thomas Robinson and Councillor F. W. Bates, who supported 
the proposal, warned the meeting that Manchester was prompted 
solely by selfish motives. There was evidence, it was urged, that 
Manchester had alreadyin hand a vast scheme of amalgamation which 
would incorporate Stretford, and many adjacent areas, 

A statutory meeting of ratepayers at Sale carried by 147 te 145 votes 
a resolution in favour of the creation of a Joint Gas Board for the 
Stretford area. At Ashton, the same resolution was carried by a large 
majority. A poll was, however, demanded at each meeting, 


in 


Wages in the Chemical Trade.--The Joint Industrial Council 
for the Chemical Trade met last week to consider the demands made 
by the employers for a reduction of wages of 3d. per hour as from 
Feb. 1, The workers’ side contested this demand, and urged that the 
reduction was not warranted. The employers’ representatives, how- 
ever, stated that it was their intention to reduce wages by 2d. per 
hour on and from Feb. 1, with a further reduction of 1d. per hour on 
March 1. The workers refused to agree, and the meeting broke-up ; 
the employers expressing the intention of imposing the reduction. 








PRESTON LAMP CONTRACT. 


The Preston Corporation Streets Committee have again considered the 
offer of the Preston Gas Company for the maintenance of high-pressure 
lamps for lighting the central area of the town ; their recommendation 
to accept the offer of the Company having been explained by the 
Council subject to provision for a falling price during the period of 
the contract. 

The Secretary of the Company wrote: 


With reference to the resolution of the Council respecting the 
proposed contract, we think the members cannot have fully 
appreciated the perhaps rather involved proposals submitted to 
and approved by the Streets and Buildings Committee. 

We offered on Oct. 17 to continue the high-pressure lighting 
for a period of five years on the following terms, which provided for 
a reduction in each year of the proposed contract : 


a we ® 
1922 I9 0 O 
1923 17 10 0 
1924 16 00 
1925 14 10 0 
1926 moo 


In addition to the supply of gas and the cost of compression, 
the contract provides for the cost of labour and materials for 
cleaning, maintaining, and renewing the lamps, mantles, and 
globes; and the percentage increase in the cost of the various 
items since 1914, after allowing for an agreed reduction in wages 
from the commencement of the New Year, is as follows: 


Percentage 
Increase over 1914. 


Labour 166 
Lamps 135 
Mantles 100 
Globes - 2 TWEE W 6 8 tt 120 
ee et ae wet Ott se eens & 83 


The proposal of Oct. 17 to increase the rate for the first year by 
100 p.ct. over the pre-war rate is, therefore, fully justified ; and 
no addition has been made to compensate the Company for the 
loss sustained through the abnormal increase in all items during 
practically the whole of the current contract period. 

After two interviews with the Streets and Buildings Sub-Com- 
mittee, we accepted their suggestion to substitute a sliding-scale 
based upon the price of gas for the one originally proposed, and 
agreed to reduce the charge for unused lamps. This offer of 
Nov. 14 was accepted by the Committee, but referred back at the 
November meeting of the Council. 

We were then asked to submit an offer for a shorter period ; and 
as the charge for the first year under the terms proposed on 
Nov. 14 (viz., £17 9s. 6d.) was practically the same as the average 
for the first three years under our offer of Oct. 17 (viz., £17 
1os.), we Offered this as a fixed rate for three years, with the 
agreed rate for unused lamps, and to continue the extra discount 
on gas consumed in the low-pressure lamps. 

As the average life of high-pressure lamps may be taken at 
seven years, and the cost of their renewal, apart from maintenance, 
would therefore have to be met during the proposed contract 
period of three years, the Company are unable to add anything to 
the concessions already granted at the request of the negotiating 
Sub-Committee. 

If, after reflection, the Council are not prepared to accept our 
offer of Dec. 10, which commutes the sliding-scale offer of Oct. 17, 
we are prepared to continue the lighting of the main streets until 
March 31, 1922, to enable the Corporation to make other arrange 
ments. 

As, however, the present contract expires to-morrow, we must ask 
for your written authority to continue the lighting until the meet- 
ing of the Council in January next, in accordance with our offer of 
Dec. 10. 

The Committee authorized the Town Clerk to continue the lighting 
until Jan, 31. Subsequently—on Jan. 17—the Secretary of the Com- 
pany sent the following letter to the Council : 

In accordance with the request expressed during my interview 
with the Streets and Buildings Sub-Committee yesterday, I beg to 
submit a tender for the renewal of the contract for a period of 
three years, ending December 31, 1924, based upon the current 
selling-price of gas. 

(a) The basic price for the “ all night ” and “ half night” lamps 

to be £19 10s, and £15 10s. per annum respectively. 

(b) These prices to be varied during the proposed contract 
period of three years by the same percentage amount as any 
variations in the selling-price of gas bear to the basic price 
of 14°6d. per therm, 

My Directors have decided to reduce the selling-price from 14°6d. 
to 14d. per therm, as from the first of this month, a reduction of 
4 p.ct.; and the basic pricesof {19 ros. and £15 10s, would there- 
fore be reduced to £18 14s. 5d. and {14 17s. 7d. respectively. 

The charge for unused lamps to be reduced from £5 5s. to £4 48. 
per annum, provided the Corporation increase the allowance for 
lighting lamps from £15 to £30 per annum or pay our actual costs 
for the work, whichever is the lower figure. The amount of £15 
was agreed in 1915; and the present cost exceeds £45 

The Company would continue the extra discount of 5 p.ct. 
(making 25 p.ct, in all) off the amount for gas consumed by the 
low-pressure lamps, 


The matter is now under consideration. 


-— 





Therm Saving Appliances, Ltd.—A Company has been registered 
under this name, with a capital of £5500, to carry on business as 
founders, engineers, and manufacturers of appliances, implements, and 





articles of domestic and industrial use. 
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GAS AND ELECTRICITY FOR INDUSTRIAL AND 
DOMESTIC. PURPOSES. 


Views on the Electrical ‘Side. 


The gas paper written by Mr, H. H. Creasey, and submitted by Mr. 
W. H. Becket, at a recent discussion by the Chelmsford Engineering 


Society of the relative merits of gas and electricity for industrial and 
domestic purposes, was dealt with on pp. 162-3 of last week’s number 
of the “ JourNAL ; ” and this may now be followed by some indication 
of the line of argument followed by the opener of the debate on the 
side of electricity—Mr. C. S. Buyers, of Messrs. Crompton and Co., 
Ltd., Chelmsford. 

Dealing in the first place with illumination, Mr. Buyers said that 
electric lighting was efficient and clean. It caused no discoloration 
of wallpapers and ceilings, and had no noxious fumes or singing noises. 
A great advantage was the ease with which it was switched on and 
off. Economy and convenience could be obtained by double switch- 
ing. Prices of gas and electric lighting varied in nearly every town. 
With gas at 5s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. and electricity at 1s. per unit, costs 
were not very different; but it bad been shown in practice that the 
public preferred electric lighting. The candle power of gas-mantles 
fell-off considerably after the first hundred hours or so; but in a life 
of 1000 hours, the electric lamp retained at least 90 p.ct. of its candle 
power, Electric lighting had added to the value of basement pre- 
mises, Shopkeepers would rather pay a bigher price for electricity 
than return to gas lighting ; the absence of fire risk being a great asset. 
The maintenance costs of gas lighting were often very high. Ina 
London workhouse, where some 800 inverted gas-burners were in- 
stalled, the gas company recommended that a skilled man sbould be 
employed solely to look after the gas fittings and lights. They stated 
that the installation would soon deteriorate in regard to the amount of 
light given per cubic foot of gas, if left in the hands of an unskilled 
man. The flame arc had been found ideal for lighting main streets 
of cities, and the gas-filled Jamp was also becoming popular for this 
purpose. Electricity found a wide field in kinema studios, search- 
lights, ship-lighting, art-gallery hghting, &c.; and these were but a 
few of the instances in which it was unrivalled as an illuminant. 

The power aspect could be considered under three heads: Suit- 
ability, relative costs, and relative advantages. There were so many 
instances in which the employment of a gas-engine was out of the 
question, that suitability was the first consideration. In the collieries 
of this country electric motors, totalling 600,000 H P., were used under- 
ground for many purposes, The duties of the electricians at these 
places were chiefly supervisory ; the moiors actually being in the charge 
of non-technical workers. Gas-engines could not, of course, be used 
underground. Overhead cranes were driven by electric motors. 
Another application of the electric motor was to passenger lifts. Gas- 
engines had been employed for this purpose; but the controlling and 
reversing gear was cumbersome. In the domestic establishment 
fractional horse-power motors were used for fans, vacuum cleaners, 
&c. The portability of the electric motor made it invaluable in ship- 
yard work. The gas-engine was too noisy to instal in a residential 
district ; but the electric motor ran silently. 

The prime cost of a gas-engine was several times that of an electric 
motor of equal power: For example, a 28 B H.P. gas-engine, running 
at normal speed of 260 R P.M., would cost approximately £500 ; whereas 
a motor of equal power, running at 1000 R.P.M., would only cost £120. 
In the case of the gas-engine, expensive concrete foundations were 
necessary, also space for the cooling-water tanks. On tbeother hand, 
the electric motor was usually supplied with slide-rails, which could 
be bolted-down to an existing concrete or wood floor, and only when 
large powers were required were special foundations necessary. Nor 
was this all; for where the load was fluctuating a gas-engine of 
35 B.H.P. would be required to perform the same duty as 2 28 B.H.P. 
motor, thus further increasing the above differences. The gas-engine 
certainly would take a small momentary overload, owing to the stored 
energy in its flywheel; but if subjected to this too long, it would slow- 
down and stop. It was incorrect simply to take the fuel costs per 
horse-power-hour developed when comparing the two. Consideration 
should be given to capital charges, renewals, lubrication, and labour 
costs. This, asa rule, gave a result very favourable to the electric 
motor, Since 1914, the installed horse power of electric motors had 
more than doubled ; and the increase was being maintained. Evenin 
gas-works, motors were more in evidence than gas-engines, and were 
found to give good service there under adverse conditions. Other 
applications of electric power were lifting magnets, welding, and 
furnaces for producing special steel. 

Coming to cooking and heating, Mr. Buyers said it was here that 
the keenest competition was seen. 

_ If the main features which had placed gas-cookers in so many houses 
in this country were considered, it would be found that they were : 


1,—Persistent and successful propaganda work. 

2,—Hiring, installing, and maintenance of apparatus at nominal 
sums, or even free of cost. 

3.—Attractive tariffs and slot meters. 


The disadvantages of cocking by gas were the unhealthy fumes 
given off, which were apt to cause headache, or even sickness ; the 
difficulty of cooking during certain hours of the day, just when cook- 
ing was required, due to lack of pressure ; and the risk of scorching 
food in ovens owing to the heat not being properly under control. In 
the case of the electric cooker, the lack of fumes, cleanliness, ease of 
control, steadiness of heat, and the fact that total pressure variation 
of only 8 p.ct. was allowed by the Board of Trade, made it ideal from 
the cook's point of view, 

_ Supply authorities were handicapped by legislation ; and it was only 
0 1920 that municipal authorities were given power to hire-out elec- 
trical apparatus. This was being taken advantage of; and he quoted 
the example of the Glasgow Corporation. If electricity could be 
obtained for 1d. per unit, the average cost of cooking-per week would 
not be more than 3s. 6d. ; but even if the price was 14d. or 2d., the 








cost would not be exorbitant, considering the advantages of cooking 
by electricity. ar 

Average figures obtained over a year's working showed a variation 
of from 1 to 1} units per person per day, depending on the number of 
persons in the household ; so that, were there five persons, an average 
consumption for cooking would be six units per day. This included all 
cooking and for boiling water, but not for heating water for washing 
purposes, baths, &c, 


-_ 
ee 


TAXING IMPORTED ILLUMINATING GLASSWARE. 


Applications Under the Safeguarding of Industries Act. 


At the final sitting on Monday of last week of the Board of Trade 
Committee who are considering an application, under Part II. of the 


Safeguarding of Industries Act, to impose a duty upon illuminating 
and other types of glassware imported from Germany and Czecho- 
Slovakia, evidence before whom has already been referred to in the 
“ JOURNAL ” (ante, pp. 104, 163), supplementary evidence was presented 
by the glass manufacturers, in the course of which tbe evidence given 
by Mr. Ogilvie, on behalf of the National Gas Council, was criticized. 
Certain witnesses were asked by the Committee to supply supple- 
mentary evidence on specific poinis, and they have taken the oppor- 
tunity, at the same time, to answer charges made by opposition 
witnesses. In the circumstances, therefore, it is not surprising that 
those whose evidence had been criticized were naturally anxious to 
reply to those criticisms ; so that it would not have been surprising had 
the inquiry been protracted further than it has. 

Dealing with the evidence given by Mr. Ogilvie, 

Mr. J. D. Harward, of the British Flint Glass Manufacturers’ 
Association, said that figures were given showing tbat the sales of heat- 
resisting glassware were relatively small. He pointed out that firms 
such as Messrs. Chance Bros., the New English Glass Manufacturers, 
Ltd., Messrs. Stevens and Williams, Messrs. Ackroyd and Best, and 
Messrs. Moncrief, would have no difficulty in meeting the require- 
menis, quite apart from the fact that many other firms who had in the 
past specialized in illuminating ware could at any time take up its 
manulacture. If further commentary were needed, it was to be found 
in a letter from Messrs. Ackroyd and Best, which he banded to the 
Committee. This firm bad been advertising their heat-resisting glass- 
ware in 28 different papers; but they had not received a single inquiry 
{rom any one of the 828 members of the National Gas Council. 

Further evidence with regard to the supply of heat-resisting glass- 
ware to gas companies was given by 

Mr. A. E. Bassett, of Messrs. Chance Bros., from whom some of the 
largest gas companies (including the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany) were taking the whole of their supplies. Mr. Ogilvie, he said, 
had referred to a resojution of the National Gas Council, to the effect 
that the Council would oppose legislation having for its object the pro- 
tection of British heat-resisting glass. This, he believed, was a politi- 
cal decision, and he took it that efforts had been made to stop legisla- 
tion on this point ; but the Government had decided that, under certain 
conditions, heat-resisting glass, or any other article, could be included 
under Part II. of the Act. Again, although the National Gas Council 
represented 828 undertakings, he believed he was right in making the 
statement that a very small proportion of these bought glass at all. Mr. 
Ogilvie had said that he had received about twenty replies supporting 
the Councii’s decision to oppose the present application, and about 
three against; so that it might naturally be assumed that the re- 
mainder of the members were so uninterested in the subject that they 
bad volunteered no reply. As to the fulfilment of contracts, speaking 
for his own firm, since they had fairly established the industry in 1917, 
they had not had a single case where a gas company had been unable 
to get supplies from them with reasonable promptness ; and they had 
certainly not refused a single order. With regard to the statement 
that the high cost of glassware was the cause of the decline in the gas 
industry, witness ventured to suggest that if a duty of 334 p.ct. were im- 
posed upon imported glassware, it would certainly make more differ- 
ence to importers’ profits than it would make in the price of glassware 
to the gas companies. 

These criticisms of Mr. Ogilvie’s evidence were dealt with by 

Sir ARTHUR Corerax, K.C., for the China and Glassware Section of 
the London Chamber of Commerce, who are opposing, in his summing- 
up of the position later. With regard to the 828 members of the 
National Gas Council, he asked, was it suggested that they were all 
fools? Messrs, Ackroyd and Best may have advertised in 28 papers ; 
but he suggested that the goods were not forthcoming. Their adver- 
tisements did not claim that they could cover the needs of those 828 
undertakings; and they had to find what they could elsewhere, and 
could possibly do better. 





_ 
— 


Perth and Unemployed Grants. 


It appears that the Perth Town Council are in an unsatisfactory 
position with regard to the unemployed question. Owing to a limita- 
tion of the grants made by the Government, they must bear nearly the 
whole of the expense of the work they have started with a view to re- 
lieving unemployment. The work was commenced on the understand- 
ing that 60 p.ct. of the wages would be paid by the State Unemploy- 
ment Grants Committee, who have now given notice that, apart from 
cable-laying works sanctioned by them in connection with the Electri- 
city Department, for which they allowed Go p.ct. of the wages (subject 
to a maximum of £220), they are unabie to give grants in aid of the 
schemes of the Corporation, in view of a limitation of the fund at their 
disposal. The Finance Committee have unanimously resolved that a 
strong protest be sent to the Unemployment Grants Committee, and 
that a request be made that they reconsider the matter with a view to 
allowing grants in aid of the wages already paid. In view of the inti- 
mation, the Gas Committee have authorized the Manager (Mr. David 
Vass) to discontinue the works initiated by the Gas Department in aid 
of the unemployed after those in band are finished. 
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THE PARKINSON STOVE COMPANY’S PRICE REDUCTION 
POLICY. 


Important Announcement. 

Being of opinion that gas undertakings will prefer to buy in the open 
market instead of confining their purchases to one combination offer- 
ing, by way of inducement, a deferred rebate, which necessarily in- 
volves a lock-up of the buyer's capital, the Parkinson Stove Company 
announce an 

UNCONDITIONAL MINIMUM REDUCTION IN PRICES OF 10 P.CT., 
AS FOLLOWS: 





Gas-Cooxers, Gas-FIRES, AND OTHER ListED Goops hitherto 
subject to 124 p.ct. discount will now be subject to a discount 
of 224 p.ct, 

Gas-STEAM AND OTHER RapiarTors hitherto subject to 224 p.ct. dis- 
count will now be subject to a discount of 33} p.ct. 


It will therefore be observed that, in the case of gas-cookers and 
gas-fires as above, the increased discount is equal to a reduction of 
11'4 p.ct. from the present net prices; while in the case of gas-steam 
and other radiators the increased discount similarly represents an 
actual reduction of nearly 14 p.ct. 

Goods usually charged at their ordinary net prices will be reduced 
by ro p.ct. 
| {Terms: Net cash monthly account. 

Goods to the invoice value of £2 delivered carriage paid. 

The above reductions in prices are operative as from Jan. 1, 1922 ; 
and in respect of any goods already invoiced since that date to which 
the above reductions apply credit notes will be sent in due course for 
the amount of difference. 

Having greatly increased their output facilities, in order to meet tbe 
rapidly growing demand for their manufactures, which bas been 
created on merit, without recourse to extensive advertising, and being 
capitalized on a very moderate basis, they are in a good position to sell 
at minimum prices; and these they hope to reduce from time to time 
in relation to decreased manufacturing costs. 


iin 


MESSRS. R. & A. MAIN’S REDUCTION. 





In fulfilment of their promise to give their clients the immediate 
benefit of any reduction in manufacturing cost, Messrs. R. & A. Main, 


Ltd., intimate a general reduction of ro p.ct. off the prices of their gas 
appliances and special reduced prices for slot cookers, This reduction 
takes effect as from the 17th inst. 


LEIGHTON BUZZARD GAS CHARGES. 


In view of the dubiety existing as to the result of the joint action of 
the Leighton and Linslade Urban and Wing and Eaton Bray (Beds.) 
Rural Councils in opposing the Gas Company’s application for a 
standard price, the Joint Committee have issued the following state- 
ment : 

The Gas Company's application to the Board of Trade last May was 
for a standard price per therm of 16:29. (6s. 64d. per 1000 c.ft.). 
The Gas Engineer to the Joint Councils advised at that time that a fair 
standard price would be 15d. per therm (6s. per 1000 c.ft.), showing a 
difference of 1°29d. per therm (6}$d. per 1000 c.ft.). Since May, 
various decreases in wages and cost of coal, &c., have been made; and 
the Gas Engineer to the Joint Councils revised his figure for the Board 
of Trade hearing to 13 80d. per therm (5s. 6}d. per 1000 c.ft.), which 
shows an allowance for the above decreases of 1'20d. per therm (53d. 
per 1000 c.ft.). The order of the Board of Trade is 14d. per therm 
(5s. 7d. per 1000 c.ft.). 

In fairness to the Gas Company, however, it must be assumed that 
they would have expected the Board of Trade to make the reduction 
of 53d. per 1000 c.ft. in respect of the decreases in cost of wages and 
coal, which would then have left a figure of 15 09d. per therm (6s. o#d. 
per 1000 c.ft.) as the basis of the Company’s application for their new 
standard price. The difference between 15:09, per therm and tbe 
14d. granted by the Board of Trade, as a result of the Joint Council's 
opposition, is 5d. per 1000 c.ft. 

The fact that the Gas Company have not increased the price of gas 
even to the standard price of 14d. per therm does not in any way alter 
the position. The essential point is that the fixing of such a low 
standard as 14d. per therm compels the Gas Company to sell gas at a 
still lower rate than this in order to earn more than the 5 p.ct. dividend 
on the sliding-scale basis. As an example, assuming that no opposi- 
tion had taken place by the Joint Councils, and the standard price had 
been fixed at 15:09d. per therm, the Gas Company would have bsen 
enabled to charge 5#d.: per rooo c.ft. more for their gas, and still to 
have been able to pay the same rate of dividend as their present price 

of 5s. 2d. will allow them to do. : 

This is seen as follows: On the existing standard price of 14d. per 
therm, gas can be charged at 5s. 7d. per 1000 c.ft. to enable a dividend 
of 5 p.ct. to be paid. At the present price of 5s. 2d., the Company 
get the benefit of the operation of the sliding-scale, and can pay a 
higher dividend than 5 p.ct. Consequently, if the Company had 
obtained a standard price of 15'09d. per therm they would have been 
enabled to charge 5s. 73d. per 1000 c.ft., and still be authorized to pay 
the same rate of dividend as the present price of 5s. 2d, will enable 
them to do. 

From this it is obvious that it is of vital interest to the gas consumer 
to have got the standard price fixed as low as possible. 


<a 








_ A verdict of “Accidental death” was returned at a Coroner's 
inquiry at Faversham on three victims of a suction-gas engine ex- 
plosion at the Explosives Loading Factory. No blame was attached 


PROBLEMS OF GREATER LONDON. 


Gas and Electricity Undertakings. 

Discussing the subject of * The Problems of Greater London,” at a 
meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution, Westminster, Mr. W. R. Davidge, 
F.S.1., F.R.1.B.A., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., said the recent establishment 

of a Royal Commission to inquire into the local government of the 
County of London and the surrounding districts had brought into pro- 

minence the particular problems concerned with local administration. 
Nowhere else in the world was so large a population concentrated in so 
few square miles, and in no other town in the world bad so much tra- 

velling to be done. In no other city were there quite so many pro- 
blems of local administration nor quite so many authorities. It wasa 
commonplace that within the area of Greater London was a popula- 

tion equal in numbers to that of the Commonwealth of Australia and 
the Dominion of New Zealand put together. The public services for 
heating and lighting by gas and electricity were at present largely 
owned by companies, though in the case of electric lighting there was 
a large number of municipal undertakings. The Gas Companies at 

present operating in the London County Council area were the Com- 
mercial Gas Company, the Gas Light and Coke Company, the South 

Metropolitan Gas Company, the South Suburban Gas Company, the 

Brentford Gas Company, the Wandsworth and Putney and Mitcham 
and Wimbledon Gas Companies (amalgamated), and numerous other 
companies in the outer area. Of public electric light undertakings in 

Greater London there were 42. The Electric Light Companies num- 

bered 32, of which 13 operated within the area of the County of 
Lendon and 19 in outer London. A scheme for a Joint Electricity 
Authority had been prepared, and would no doubt materialize under 
the zgis of the new Central Authority. The area to be allocated to the 

new Electricity Authority was under consideration by the Electricity 

Commissioners. As to smoke prevention, during the last 20 years, 

and particularly during the last five years, the atmosphere of London 
bad been growing steadily clearer. They all knew how clear and 
beautiful was the atmosphere in London in the early part of last 
year during the prolonged coal strike; and, owing to the considerably 

extended use of gas fires and electrical power, they might hope for 
still better results in the years to come. According to a recent state- 
ment by Dr. J. S. Owens, in the winter of 1916 the average monthly 
deposit of solid impurities from the London atmosphere amounted to 
41 tons per square mile, of which 64 tons were carbon or sooty matter. 
In 1921, the average monthly deposit had fallen to 23:2 tons per square 
mile, with barely 5 tons of actual smuts. Multiply these monthly 

figures by 12 to give the annual figures, and then by the 693 square 
miles of the London police area, and a sufficiently alarming total would 
be reached to show that there was still ample room for improvement 
and for further effort both by local authorities and householders! It 
would be generally agreed that, in considering such a community as 
that of Greater London, there was room both for centralization and 
for decentralization. It was essential that the new Central Authority 
should have power to decide important points of principle, but also 
essential that as much administrative detail as possible should be 
carried out by the local authorities, over whom presumably the Central 
Authority would exercise some form of general control—financial or 
otherwise. Broadly speaking, the Central Authority should decide 
main principles and lay-down guiding lines ; but the actual administra- 
tion should be in the hands of the local authority. The local autho- 
rities, whatever their areas, should undoubtedly have freedom of action 
as far as practicable ; and it might also be found convenient for them 
to carry out some of the detail administration of the Central Authority. 
If the Central Authority could only divest itself of detail administra- 
tion, a great step forward would have been made. Admitting the 
need for a central co-ordinating authority with power to plan and 
initiate, and also for local authorities with a large amount of indepen- 
dent status, the question arose whether there were at present too 
many local authorities. There were approximately 120 separate 
authorities within the Metropolitan police area alone; and although 
local pride would like to retain them all, it must be frankly admitted 
that a certain number of them could be spared. For nearly all pur- 
poses some grouping of the existing local authorities would be desir- 
able—especially in considering such matters as town planning. The 
difficulty at present was as to who was to group them, and on what 
principles. This was a matter with which the Royal Commission 
would no doubt deal in principle only, leaving the aciual grouping to 
be fixed later by conference, and the actual boundaries to be defined 
by boundary commissioners in due course. London would grow 
whether we wished it or not, and London's municipal government 
must grow with it. London was a state in itself, a commonwealth of 
communities each independent and yet absolutely dependent for 
health and safety not only upon its immediate neighbours, but upon 
the whole of the other members of the same commonwealth, all of 
whom had civic pride in London and affectionate dependence on 
London Town. It was right and fitting that this commonwealth 
should have a status of itsown. London was an Empire City; and 
Greater London should be the most efficient city in the Empire. 


"aes 





Further Gas Light and Coke Company Amalgamation.—We are 
authoritatively informed that provisional arrangements have been made 
for the acquisition by the Gas Light and Coke Company of the under- 
taking of the Ilford GasCompany. The matter will be submitted to the 
shareholders of both Companies at extraordinary general meetings, to be 
held in the case of the Ilford Gas Company on the oth prox., and the 
Gas Light and Coke Company on the roth prox. Full details in con- 
nection with the matter will then be made public. The authorized 
capital of the Ilford Gas Company, which was formed in 1881, is 
£333,333, of which {10,000 has been issued in Ordinary * A” Stock, 
entitled to 5 p.ct. ; £65,780 in Ordinary “ B ” Stock, entitled to 3} p.ct.; 
and {121,000 in Ordinary “C™” Stock, entitled to 5 p.ct. These divi- 
dends were the standard rates, which fluctuated according to the price 
of gas ; but under an Order made in October, 1920, the dividends were 
limited to 33 p.ct. per annum on the *A” and “C” Stock, and 





to anyone concerned. 


2 5-6 p.ct. per annum on the “ B” Stock, with the price of gas limited 
to a maximum of 5s. 6d. 
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SAFETY FIRST IN INDUSTRY. 


Moving the adoption of the report at the third annual general meet- 
ing of the British Industrial “ Safety First” Association, Lord Lever- 
hulme (the President) said he regarded it as most satisfactory. Not 
only ought the movement to be supported on humanitarian grounds, 
but equally on the grounds of the efficiency of the trade and com- 
merce of the country. Every man injured at his work had to be re- 
placed, very likely by a less efficient man. He believed that, if em- 
ployers had records taken from their books of the loss caused by in- 
efficiency resulting from accidents, so far from their Association having 
to issue appeals for members, it would be in the position of some clubs 
that were unable to accommodate a!] those who wished tocomein. A 
full investigation of an accident invariably showed that some very 
simple training of the member of the staff would have prevented it. 
Educational work must be undertaken ; and he feli thar, if they could 
only make their appeal effective, they would have the cordial co- 
operation and the help of every trade unibdnist in the kingdom. The 
movement ougbt to appeal with force tc the employee, who, in case of 
accident, not only suffered himself, but caused suffering to his wife and 
children. 

The report included a table showing the results accomplished by 
members through the whole-hearted application of ‘safety first” prin- 
ciples. Under the heading of “Nature of Undertaking” appears, 
among many others, “Gas and Bye-Products.'’ The period of 
membership has been two. years; the decrease in accidents has 
attained 42 p.ct. 


-— 
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TRADE NOTES. 





A Handy Companion. 


In a neat little metal case (suitable for the pocket), Messrs. Alder 
and MacKay are sending a novelty to their friends which will be very 
useful to have as a constant companion. Inside the case are a screw- 
driver, gimlet, awl, tweezers, and corkscrew, for which the case 
forms a handle. 


A Lamplighter’s Acetylene Torch. 


Attention is directed by Messrs. Wiliiam H, Bramall & Co., of 
Wright Street, Manchester, to a brass acetylene torch for lamplighters 
which is manufactured by them. They point out that it bas been designed 
to withstand rough usage; the body and top being made of cast-brass 
parts. There is also no liability of danger from over-generation of 
gas. The torch consists of a bottom chamber filled to two-thirds its 
capacity with carbide of calcium, and a water-container above the 
carbide chamber ; the flow of water from one to the other being con- 
trolled by aneedle-valve. A strong brass cover or sheath fits on to 
the water-container, thereby protecting the parts from damage during 


use. A port in the sheath affords sufficient projection of flame to 
allow of instantaneous lighting, and eliminates possibility of damage 
to mantles. The burning period is from one-and-a-half to two hours. 


Re-Conditioning Old and Worn Files. 

Excellent work is revealed by specimens of re-cut files received 
from the Economic File and Engineering Company, Ltd., of No. 82, 
High Street, Bromley, Kent. They have been treated by a patent 
process which comprises an entirely new method of re-cutting old and 
worn files so as to make them absolutely as good as new—and at acost 
which, it seems, works out at about one-third tbatofanewtool. A pro- 
position of this character is deserving of careful consideration by all 
who have on hand scrap files that can be turned into useful tools once 
again. In this patented process no use is made of heat in any sbape 
or form; and the Company guarantee the files, after treatment, to be 
of the same hardness as when received. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, Jan. 23. 

There is a growing activity in the pitch market, and further large 
business is reported to have been done during the past week. Makers 
are now quoting from 62s. 6d. to 65s. per ton f.o.b. works. Creosote 
continues steady at about 64d. to 7d. per gallon net in bulk, Toluole 
is in demand ; but supplies are short, and the price is steady at 3s. 6d, 
per gation net filled into buyers’ drums. Solvent naphtha is some- 
what weak. Makers call the price from 3s. to 3s. 3d. per gallon for 
95/160 quality. There is a little more demand for pyridine, and the 
price is round about 6s. per gallon filled into buyers’ large drums, In 
o.ber products there is nothing new to report. 


Tar Products In the Provinces. 
Jan. 23 

Markets continue quiet. There isa fair demand for pitch, and in 
some quarters rather more inclination to come-up to prices demanded 
by buyers; but inquiry from the Continent, with the exception of 
Spain, is still very poor. Creosote oil is decidedly quiet. There is 
little or no business doing, and the tendency is to easier markets. 
Crude benzole is quieter, and buyers do not appear to be willing to 
purchase far ahead except at reductions on to-day’s figures. Solvent 
naphtha is. steady, with a slightly improved demand. Carbolic acid 
is decidedly firm, and there appears to be a fair amount of inquiry 
from the Continent. Naphthalene is quite neglected, and anthracene 
is practically unsaleable. 
- The average values for gas-works products during last week were : 





Gas-works coal tar, 35s. 6d. to gos. 6d. Pitch, East Coast, 55s. to 
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DEAR Stks, 


for himself. 





ECONOMY OF COAL 


Testimonial 
FROM A GAS ENGINEER 


Should Convince You 


It may interest you to know the result of your suggestion that we should coat the front of our retort benches with 
‘* Everok ”’ for the preservation of the brickwork and at the same time the conservation of heat. 

i might first mention that we were unable to carry out your suggestion to apply the ‘ Everok’’ by means of a spraying 
machine as such was not available and consequently had no alternative but to apply the ‘‘ Everok ’’ with an ordinary hand brush. 

Even with this superficial application [ am pleased to inform you that the brickwork shows absolutely no deterioration 
whatever after nine months’ continuous use, although in the ordinary course of events (due to our unfortunate method oi 
working) we should have anticipated signs of.deterioration within two months. 
remarkable that I estimate we have already saved the cost of material and labour many times over apart from the question 
of economy in fuel. Even the workmen remark how nice and cool it is in front of the bench treated with ‘‘ Everok.” 

Whilst I shall be delighted to allow any Engineer to inspect the Retort Bench in question and obtain any information 
he may require, I think the cost of labour and materials necessary to coat an ordinary retort bench so small compared with 
the remarkable results obtained that I have no hesitation in recommending every Gas Engineer to make the experiment 
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Is a colourless solution on the ‘‘NO-VOID”’ principle for rendering the surface of 
EXISTING CEMENT, CONCRETE, STUCCO, BRICK, STONE, &c., 
impervious to water or the destructive action of nature. 





Manufactured by 


THE TORBAY & DART PAINT CO., Ltd., 26, 27 & 28, Bittiter st., LONDON, E.C. 


Ist April, 1921. 


The preservation of the brickwork is so 


Yours faithfully, 
Name on application. 
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578. 6d. f.a.8.; and 593. to 61s. f.0.b. West Coast—Manchester, 
528. 6d, to 558. ; Liverpool, 528. 6d. to 55s.; Clyde, 55s. to 57s. 6d. 
Benzole 90 p.ct. North, 2s, 2d. to 2s. 3d.; crude 65 p.ct. at 120°C., 
1s. 8d. to 1s. 9d. naked at makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct., naked, 
North, 2s, 2d. to 2s, 3d. Toluole, naked, North, 2s. 8d. to 2s. rod. 
nominal, Coal tar crude naphtha in bulk, North, rod. to 11d. 
Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 5d. Heavy naphtha, 
North, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 6d. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 54d. to 
5$d.; salty, 5d. to 54d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 7}d. to 73d. 
Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 1s. rod. Naphthalene, £13 to £16; salts, 
£5 to £5 tos., bags included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 6d. to 63d. 
per minimum 40 p.ct.; “B” quality, nominal. 


<i 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


(Extracted from the “ Official Journal ‘' for Jan. 18.) 
Nos. 587 to 1295. 


Assott, R,. H. S.—* Distillation of coal, &c.” Nos. 1074, 1075, 
1076, 1077. 

ARNATT, F,—“ Pipe-joints.” No. 789. 

BERGMANN, T. H.—“ Inverted incandescent gas-burners.” No, 
1166. 

BROADHEAD, R, W.—“ Bearings or means for supporting gas- 
holders.” No. 873. 

BROADHEAD, R. W.—“ Carriages for bearings for supporting gas- 
holders.” No. 874, 

Brockway, F. G.—“ Apparatus for manufacture of gas for heating 
or lighting.” No. 979. 

Brooxman, A. W.—* Apparatus for controlling flow of fluids.” 
No. 1188, 

BROTHERTON, R.—‘ Atmospheric gas-burners, &c.” No. 726. 

Brown, B.—“ Gas-economizer for gas, &c., stoves.” No. 842. 

CantTieny, G.—“ Apparatus for distillation of coal, &c.” No. 927. 

CowLisHaw, W.—See Brotherton. No. 726. 

Davipson, T. M.—See Abbott. Nos. 1074, 1075, 1076, 1077. 

Davies, W. E.—* Carbonization of coal, lignite, &c.” No. 950. 

Dorman & Co., Ltp., W. H.—“ Pipe-joints,” No. 788. 

Dunn, J. W. & M.— Gas-generators, &c.” No. 784. 

Evans, L. T. Goprrry-.—“ Simultaneous fractionation and dis- 
—_— of carbonaceous matter by low-temperature carbonization.” 

0. 642. 

FREEMAN, W.—See Brown. No. 842. 

GacsraltH, W. L.—“ Atmospheric gas-burners.” No. 694. 

GinGer, H.—“Gas-burners.” No. 1000. 

HarpinGc, W. G.—See Brookman. No. 1188. 

Hitpmann, P.—“ Burner for gaseous fuel.” No. 1293. 

Horn, W. H. van.—* Automatic air and gas-mixing machines.” 
No. 1275. 








IRONSIDE, T. G.— Distilling oil shales, coal, &c.” No. 941. 

KELLER, E, Stravs-.— Burners for gaseous and liquid fuels.” No, 
1189. 

Kemp, W. W.—See Horn. No. 1275. 

Larkin, F. S.—See Galbraith. No. 694. 

Levi, H.—“ Reflectors for inverted incandescent gas-mantle light- 
ing.” No. 738. 

Mar-ey, F.—“ Apparatus for lighting fires by gas.” No. 622. 

Morecan, H. R.—See Arnatt. No. 789. 

Rice, J.— Low-pressure atmospheric gas-burners.” No. 1008. 

Roperts, A. J.— Globe, &c., holders for gas-lamps.” No. 677. 

Royston, G.—‘ Apparatus for neutralizing sulphate of ammonia in 
its wet state.” No. 712. 

RuttTEN, J.— Gas purifiers.” No. 634. 

SALErRnI, E. M. & P. M.—“ Rotary retorts for distillation or heat- 
treatment of carbonaceous, &c., materials.” No. 1199. 

ScHULMEYER, J.—See Hildmann. No. 1293. 

STEED, O. H. G.—See Dorman. No. 788. 

STILL, W. J.—‘‘ Internal-combustion engines and gas-producers.” 
No. 643. 

SuLzerR Frires Soc. ANon.—* Apparatus for facilitating discharge 
of coke from cooling or storage receptacles.” No. 948. 

TuHomseEN, R. F,—“ Burners for heating and cooking.” No. 693. 

Victory Pirz Joint Company, Ltp.—See Arnatt. No. 789. 

Weiss, J.—‘‘ Process for the production of low-temperature tar, semi- 
coke, and gas from solid carbonaceous materials.” No. 1069. 

Wricut, E. W. Barton-.—See Evans. No. 642. 


”_— 
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The Council of the University of Birmingham, in their report to 
the Governors, announce gifts of an aero-engine for purposes of 
demonstration by the Gas Depariment, and a gas muffle furnace of 
special design and construction, from the Incandescent Heat Company, 
Ltd. 





Messrs. Wm. Sugg & Co., Ltd., inform us that they have recently 
supplied nearly 1800 of their well-known Twin No. 2 mantle type 
“Windsor” lamps to the Swansea Gas Light Company for public 
lighting purposes, in addition to a number of their popular “ Littleton ” 
lamps. These lamps were adopted by the Corporation after exhaustive 
tests of both gas and electric lamps. 

A dinner, concert, and dance given by the Directors of Burners 
(1921) Ltd., of Stoke Prior Mills, Bromsgrove; to their employees, wives, 
and friends, took place last Friday week, to celebrate the inauguration 
of their new series of ‘Efficient ” incandescent burners and lamps, 
which will shortly be placed upon the market in readiness for the next 
lighting season. The Chairman of Directors thanked the employees for 
their good work, and emphasized the necessity of amicable and close 
co-operation between the workpeople and directorate in oy! business 
undertaking to-day. The arrangements were carried out by the Works 
Welfare Committee. 

















THE NEW “BEARSCOT” TWIN GUIDE ROLLERS 





London Office: 
34, VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 





R. « J. DEMPSTER, L™ 


MANCHESTER. 
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A Curious Accident.—Last week an alarming gas explosion oc- 


curred on the premises of Mr. H. Dipple, a haulage contractor, of 
Two workmen and two others went into a 
shed to start a gas-engine. Owing to the cold, the engine would not 
start for some time; but suddenly there was an explosion, and flames 
A portion of the engine was blown 
out. Fragments struck one workman, but he escaped with only 


Court Road, Malvern. 


burst-out and reached the ceiling. 


slight injury. 


Profit - Sharing —At the Preston Chamber of Commerce, on 
Jan. 19, consideration was given to the system of profit-sharing. It 
Preston Gas Company introduced such a 
scheme eight years ago, and that in the intervening years they had 
paid-out in bonuses about £5000. An equal amount had been added 
by the savings of co-partner employees. Of the £10,000 so passed 
through the funds there still remained the whole amount in some form 


was mentioned that the 


of preference stock, war savings, or other form of investment. 


British Dyestuffs Preference Dividend Passed.—The Directors of 
the British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., announce that, owing to the 
depression in the textile and other colour-consuming trades, and the 
heavy fall in stock values, the trading results for last year do not 
permit of the payment of any dividend to the preference shareholders 
for that period. 
Swansea Gas Charge.—The Town Clerk has reported to the 
Swansea Corporation the result of a recent interview between Mr. 
Ablett, representing the Swansea Gas Company, and Mr, Arthur 
Collins, representing the Corporation, in a further endeavour to settle 
differences as to the basic price under the Swansea Gas Act, 1921. It 
was then agreed to recommend their respective clients a basic price 
of 154d. per therm throughout the whole area of the existing County 
Borough of Swansea; the Company to be at liberty to charge 16d. per 


therm as the basic price in the area of supply outside the existing 
borough. 






















STOCK MARKET REPORT. 





Tue Stock Exchange has had another agree- 
able week, actuated mainly by the notable 
strength of the gilt-edged market. Home 
Government issues were in fine form; large 
advances being scored by the big four, as 
Friday's figures show—viz., Consols 52§-534, 
War Loan 93-933%, Funding 79-79%, Victory 
838-842. 

Business in the Gas Market was about on a 
par with that of the week before in point of 
volume, and also in its being to a great extent 
in the big issues, and, in addition, rivalling 
that period in the conspicuous firmness display- 
ed throughout the entire list. In the London 
Companies, Gas Light maximum and prefer- 
ence and South Metropolitan ordinary and de- 
benture advanced. In the Suburban and Pro- 
vincial group, Ilford “B,” South Suburban 
ordinary and debenture, all three Tottenhams, 
and Wandsworth debenture improved upon 
their quotations. In the Continentals, Euro- 
pean made further advance in its welcome re- 
covery from war conditions; but Imperial 
debenture fell 74. Primitivas were in better 
demand, especiaily the preference shares; and 
the 1911 debenture and Buenos Aires and River 
Plate debentures had a smart rise. 

Bargains done for cash during the week were 
as follows; On Monday, British 254, Com- 
mercial 4 p.ct. 61, ditto 34 p.ct. 61, ditto de- 
benture 48, European 7%, 8, 84, Gas Light 
ordinary 70, 704, 70}, 708, 704, ditto maxi- 
mum 53, ditto preference 66, 66}, ditto deben- 
ture 52, 524, Imperial Continental 133, 134, 
135, Primitiva preterence 4os., 40s. 6d., South 
Metropolitan debenture 494, Tottenham “B” 
67, ditto debenture 60, South Metropolitan 
64 p.ct. debenture 104, 104}, Hornsey 5 p.ct. 
preference 76, 764, South Suburban 7 p.ct, 
debenture 1004, Colonial Association 7 p.ct. 
preference 14s. 6d., Uxbridge and Wycombe 
5 p.ct. 524. On Tuesday, Brentford “A” 80, 
81, 81%, ditto debenture 62, Brighton and 
Hove original 136, Gas Light ordinary 70}, 
70%, 70%, ditto maximum 523, 534, Hastings 
and St. Leonards 34 p.ct. 50}, Imperial Con- 
tinental 134, 135, 136, Primitiva 13s., 14s. gd., 
ditto preference 40s., South Metropolitan 754, 
76, ditto 64 p.ct. debenture 1034, 1043, Souta 
Suburban go, Cardiff 5 p.ct. ordinary 74, -Oa 

Wednesday, Bombay 34, Buenos Aires deben- 
ture 494, 50, European 84, 8}, Gas Light ordi- 
nary 70}, 70%, 704, 707, ditto maximum 53}, ditto 
preference 66, Hastings and St. Leonards 3} 
p.ct. 53, Imperial Continental 133, 133}, ditto de- 
benture 71, Primitiva 13s. 6d., ditto preference 
40s. 6d, South Metropolitan 64 p.ct. de- 
benture 1043, Croydon 5 p.ct. maximum 
“D” 64, Danish 4 p.ct. debenture 50. 
On Thursday, Buenos Aires debenture 50, Gas 
Light ordinary 70, 70}, 703, 70%, 70%, ditto 
maximum 53}, 54, ditto preference 65}, 67, 
ditto debenture 52, 53, 534, Imperial Conti- 
nental 133, ditto debenture 65, Primitiva 13s., 
13S. 6d., ditto preference 4os., 40s, 6d., 
40s. 1o$d., 41s. 3d., 41s. 6d., South Metro- 
politan 76, 764, 763, 774, ditto debenture 52}, 
534, ditto 6} p.ct. debenture 104, 104}, Croydon 
5 p.ct. maximum *“D” 6s. On Friday, Brent- 
ford “A” 81, 813, Gas Light ordinary 70}, 704, 
70%, 703, ditto maximum 544, ditto debenture 
534, Imperial Continental 133, ditto debenture 
65, 654, Liverpool 68, Primitiva 14s. 4}d., 
ditto preference 4os., 40s. 3d., 40s. 6d., 41s. 9d., 

San Paulo preference 63,, 64, South Metro- 

politan 77, 77%. 

n the Money Market, the opening position 
was quite firm, and thenceforward the pressure 
for accommodation increased till in midweek 
it culminated in a strong demand. However, 
this relaxed materially before the close. The 
Bank rate is 5 p.ct., as fixed on Nov. 3. 
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GAS JOURNAL. 


{JANUARY 25, 1922. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 


by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL" should be 
recelved at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O'CLOCK NOON 
ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day's issue. 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS; Situations Wanted, Six Lines 
and under (about 36 words) 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. Situations 
Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public Notices, &c., 
9d, per Line—minimam, 4s. 6d, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YBAR, 
United LAaraers Rate:  35/- pe 18/- wt 
Kingdom } Credit Rate : 40/- ee 21/- om 11/6 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) , 

Payable in Advance } 40/- en 22/6 *? 12/6 
In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JourNats"' sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 

All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Borr Court, Freer Street, 


QUARTER. 
10/- 





Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Subscribers who desire to avail themselves of the reduction in the Subscription by paying in 
advance for the Year 1922 are reminded that this can only be done before the end of January. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


Telephone: 


Holborn 6857. 





OXIDE OF IRON 


FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN’ 


SPENT OXIDE 


PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT, 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
PaLMERstToN House, 
Oxup Broap Srreet, Lonpon, E.C.2. 


“"STOLCANIC’ FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. “ Volcanism, London,’’ 


RITISH LUX. 
AN EXCELLENT PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
Features :— 

(a) Porosity equal to Best Bog Ore. 

(b) Contains Ferric Hydrate in an active state, thus 
resembling ‘‘ Lux.’’ 

(c) Prepared in good mechanical condition ready for 
Purifiers. 

DANIEL MACFIE, 


1, Norru Sr. 
EDINBURGH. 


ANDREW STREET, 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHAM, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 
Telegrams— 
“Brappock,OLDHAM," and “*MErriquE, LAMB, LONDON.” 


HIGH-PRESSURE DISTRIBUTION. 
OMPLETE Tables for Flow of Gas in 


Mains, at all Pressures from 4 inch to 100 lbs. 
Many other useful PRESSURE TABLES. 
See “ DISTRIBUTION BY STEEL” (Woodall and 
Parkinson), Seconp Epition lds. 9d., Post Free, BENN 
Bros., Lrp., 8, Bouverie Street, Lonpon, E.C.4, 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 


We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 


JosernH Tayior (Saturators), Lrp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Botton. 


Telegrams—‘ Sarurators, Bo.ton.’’ Telephone 848, 





BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 
ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON, 

SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD. 
ArcaDIAN GARDENS, Woop GREEN,’ Lonpon, N. 22, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Bripucimat, Wood, London.”’ 
’Phone: Palmers Green 608. 





SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 


T HE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Nov, 23, p. 581. 


J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of 
Ammonia, &c. 

NVENTIONS PATENTED. TRADE 

MARKS REGISTERED. 

Advice and Handbook free. 35 years’ references. 
Gas Patentsa Speciality. Kine’s Parent Acrncy, Ltd. 
(Director, B. T. King, A.I.M.E., British and U.S. Regd. 


Patent Agent), 146a, QuEEN Victoria STREET, LONDON. 
E.C. 4. 





We: are Buyers of Crude Gas- Works 
COAL TAR. If you have any for DISPOSAL, 
kindly communicate with 
CONSTABLE, HART, AND CO., LTD., 
TAR MACADAM MANUFACTURERS, 
MATLOCK. 


MOORE’S 
GAS GENERATOR SYNDICATE, LTD. 


Registered Office : 
88, BisHopsGatTEe, Lonpon, E.C, 2, 


*Phone: Inland Telegrams: 
London Wall 522.” ‘* Moregasyn, Stock, London.’’ 
Cables: ‘* Moregasyn, London.”’ 
COMBINED, AND SELF CONTAINED 

WATER AND COAL GAS PLANT. 


CAPACITY, 100,000 o.ft. to 1,000,000 o.ft. per day. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 
PECIALLY prepared for the manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENSER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lrp., 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works - SitveRtTowN. 
Telegrams—‘* Hyprocuioric, Fen, Lonpon,”’ 
Tele phone—1588 AvENUE (8 lines). 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.” Phone 248 Holborn, 
And 3, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





ORRESPONDENCE TUITION in GAS. 
ENGINEERING for City and Guilds Institute 
Exams. (Preliminary and Final). Successful Results. 
Low Fees, 

PENNINGTONS ENGINEERING TuTORS, 2°4, Oxford Road, 
MANCHESTER. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 
88, Sr. Mary av Hits, Lonpon, E.C.3. 
Phone: Minories 1484. 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


33, St. Mary ar Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.3. 
Phone: Minories 1484. 


“ KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


33, Sv. Mary av Hint, Lonpon, E.C.3. 
Phone: Minories 1484. 


- TULLY GAS PLANTS, LTD., 
SoLz MANUFACTURERS OF 


ULLY’S Patent Carburetted Hydro- 
GEN PLANT, 


MILLGATE, NEWARK-ON-TRENT, 
Lonpon Orrice : 47, Vicrorta STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


TAR WANTED. 


BPrckE entering into any arrange- 
MENT for the DISPOSAL of your Production 
it will be to your interest to communicate with 


BROWNHILLS CHEMICAL WORKS CO., 
near WALSALL, 


EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Covenrry. 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams: “‘ GasMETER,”’ 

and at 7/9, Grosvenor Street, C.onM., MANCHESTER. 
Telephone: 3214 Ciry. Telegrams: ‘‘ GasMETER,”’ 

and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.E. 11. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TECHNICAL GAS OFFICIALS. 


Head Office :—Temple Courts, 
55, Temple Row, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Full particulars for membership, &c., can be obtained 
from the General Secretary. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., WANTED. 





ONSULTING Gas Engineer with 
Wide Experience, making monthly visits to the 
Midlands and North of England and South of Scotland, 
has Time to devote, in an ADVISORY CAPAUITY, to 
ony Gas Undertaking. 
ddress, No. 7118, ‘‘Gas JournaL,” 11, Bolt Court, 
Puret Street, £.C. 4, 








’ (Continued on p. 224. 


KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 








